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HELEN DETZEL 


Cincinnati 
We are pleased to announce the ad- 
dition to our Advisory Board member- 
ship of Miss Helen Detzel, dramatic 
critic and book review Editor of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. More later. 


* * * 


Next Month 


Kathleen Coyle’s Magical Realm 
($3.00)—-beautifully written—with par- 
ticular appeal to those of Irish descent 
—will be reviewed by Mary Kathryn 
Delany Reichman, Wilmette, Illinois. 


—also the Larks of Umbria—a story 
of the followers of St. Francis—by 
Dorothy Posey, Chicago. 


—and The Christian State—by Hugh 
Halton, Columbus, Ohio. 


Anthology of Contemporary Latin- 
American Poetry ($3.50) by Dudley 


Fitts will be reviewed by J. M. Espi- 
nosa. 


Further reviews will include Balcony 
Empire by the Packards — Firedrake, 
The Destroyer That Wouldn’t Give Up 
—NMaritime’s latest—and,—if a copy is 
received in time—Dr. Hutchin’s new 
book will be reviewed by Ruth Byrns, 
New York. 


Mary L. Dunn’s series will continue 
and the concluding half of the Essay 
by N. Elizabeth Monroe will appear. 


Second Sowing will be reviewed by 
Mary E. Carroll of Barat College— 
The Crux of Chronology by Raymond 
J. Morrison—Time to Inquire by John 
O’Connor. 


The March issue will also include 
The Chicago—The St. Lawrence—Bells 
of Amsterdam—Biography of a Busi- 
ness—The Church’s Play—Gay Legends 
of the Saints—The Friendly Mountains 
—The Gaunt Woman and others. 


If We Must Stay 
After School, We Will! 


In our early issues we printed ex. 
cerpts from various flattering letters re- 
ceived. We didn’t want to deprive any 
one of the knowledge that there were a 
few thousand people who thought 
Books ON TRIAL worth writing about, 

Now that we have subscribers in 
practically every noticeable town in the 
country we can’t print all the kind 
things that are being said—and it has 
also been our intention to stop praising 
ourselves via such letters. We hope that 
our older subscribers will pardon us if 
we print an occasional comment to indi- 
cate to later subscribers the type of 
letters we continually receive. 

From the East comes a letter from 
the Editor of The Carmelite Review. 

“Your magazine is giving vital guid- 
ance to teachers and public speakers as 
well as to casual readers in these upside- 
down times when best sellers are as likely 
as not to have issued from worst thinkers. 
The beam from your Office will enable 
fliers in the strata of literature to avoid 
crashes on peaks hidden in storm-wracks 
of popular acclaim.” 

And from Mount St. Gertrude Acad- 
emy out in “beautiful Boulder,” Colo- 
rado—where the West begins: 

“Booxs On Triat continues to be a real 
gem in our library. Not only teachers but 
students—young and old—fairly ‘eat up’ 
the contents from cover to cover. 

“A talk given by one of the senior 
students on the purpose and make-up of 
Books On Triat proved an_ interesting 
number for our Book Week program. 
That event marked its initial appearance 
to the students. Since that time it has 
been the most popular guide in our li- 
brary—not just another magazine. 

“| . it is interesting to note that the 
charts are eagerly scanned for books rec- 
ommended and they are the ones first 
called for at the desk. It is good to see 
how they have helped to make the stu- 
dents more book conscious.” 

Later on we hope to publish some re- 
ports from principals and teachers tell- 
ing of the various ways in which they 
are making use of Books ON TRIAL in 
their classrooms. Many such tell us it 
has provided them with a new approach 
in arousing interest in magazines, au- 
thor and publishers as well as in the 
books themselves. 











x * 


NOTRE DAME—100 YEARS 
By Arthur J. Hope has just been published by the University. Covers the x x 


history of the school from its beginning down to the present. Limited edition 


— illustrated. $4.00. 
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Best-Sellers of 1942 


According to press reports there were 
43 books which sold more than 100,000 
copies each. (In 1941 there were only 
28.) 

The two titles which sold in the 
largest numbers were income tax guides. 
They do not lend themselves readily to 
normal evaluation and we have no 
comment—although we might mention 
that contributions to “not for profit” 
enterprises are allowable deductions. 
These two guides probably sold close to 
1,000,000 copies each. 


Special Chart 


Numerous other titles sold up to 
nearly half a million copies, and since a 
sale of 20,000 is quite good we are giv- 
ing special attention in this issue to 
these “leaders,” thirty of which were 
selections of either the Book-of-the- 
Month Club or the Literary Guild. 

We have used one of the Charts in 
this issue to list 32 of these books and 
on the pages following the chart have 
commented on individual titles. The 
figures given on sales are from the lat- 
est issue of Publishers’ Weekly. 


20,000,000 Readers 


In nearly all cases a copy of a book 
is read by more’ than one person,— 
some say the average is six. If the 12 
books we have rated as unfavorable or 


offensive sold 250,000 copies each—~ 


and it is quite likely the average was 
Much higher—and if each copy was 
tead by six people—that would add up 
to nearly 20,000,000 readers. 

But that is not the worst of it. One 
of the first ten “best-sellers,” was pub- 


lished three years ago. Sales did not 
begin to sky-rocket until nearly two 
years after publication,—by which 
time, incidentally, original reviews had 
no doubt been forgotten. 

The big sales of this book are said 
to have followed the appearance of the 
movie. We did not see the picture but 
are told it was not offensive, whereas 
the book itself is indefensible. We have 
no doubt that many who saw the pic- 
ture bought the book without suspect- 
ing its nastiness. 


Condensations Not 
Good Guides 


We have the same experience with 
“condensations.”’ People will approve a 
book after having read excerpts but 
when questioned we will find they have 
not known of the indecent portions 
which were deleted. In other words, in 
such cases, publishers and producers 
without conscience look only to their 
own selfish interests, disregarding the 
damage to which they contribute. 

We believe, therefore, that the chart 
mentioned will have special interest for 
all those who want such information. It 
is for them that Booxs On TRIAL is 
published. -: 


Continuous Reviews 

Further—when we started out there 
were some few—very few, however,— 
and librarians mostly—who said “What 
good is a review unless it appears im- 
mediately on publication of the book?” 
For the librarian who has records and 
files at hand, and whose business it is 
to remember such things—the age of 
the information is not the same as for 
general readers—all too few of whom 
ever see or consult a librarian. 

Many of this latter class know only 
that certain books have been highly 
advertised and repeatedly mentioned. 
Not knowing of the publicity build-ups 
and high-pressure campaigns that pro- 
duced this result they assume a book 
must be desirable—but this does not 
follow—in fact, the very opposite is all 
too frequently true. 


For New Subscribers 

If some of this seems repetitious we 
hope our earlier subscribers will bear 
with us—for the benefit of those whose 
names were aded more recently to the 
list — which is increasing at a more 
rapid rate as we continue to gain mo- 
mentum. 
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Immoral Books Praised 


The beginning of a new year always 
brings forth numerous resumés of the 
old year’s productions. It has been of 
interest to observe the praise given by 
various commentators to books which 
we believe to be to a greater or less 
extent degrading. These “experts” seem 
to follow the lines pointed out by Mary 
Dunn in our October issue—that is, if 
the author accomplished what he set 
out to do he should receive applause, 
and that no book should be condemned 
because the reviewer considers it im- 
moral. If we should ever arrive at this 
conclusion it will not take us long to 
make up our minds what we will do. 


Chart Reprints? 


Several newspapers are interested in 
publishing the Chart of 1942 books, 
and we have been asked by several 
groups to reprint the page for distribu- 
tion to members at their meeting. Jf a 
sufficient number of requests are re- 
ceived to justify the expenses we will 
have this done. 


® * * 


“TIMELESS TOPIX” 


Says the Liguorian, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, “There has been a rising tide 
of opposition of late to the degeneration 
into which many of the so-called comic 
strips have fallen. Apart from the fact 
that some of the cartoonists are not 
ashamed, apparently, to enlist sex in 
their striving for reader interest, the 
general opinion is that the comics of 
our times are not a good influence upon 
our children, and this opinion is by no 
means confined to Catholics. And yet, 
these comic books have reached a phe- 
nomenal peak of circulation — some 
15,000,000 copies a month are dis- 
tributed by their publishers.” 

We feel it is of interest, therefore, to 
call attention to a new project of the 
Catechetical Guild, 128 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn.—sponsors of Timeless 
Topix —an 8-page story monthly in 
colors for boys and girls intended to 
picture the lives and actions of real 
people in lively and attractive comics. 
Timeless Topix has attracted wide- 
spread praise and we have seen many 
letters of commendation. 

On the back cover of this issue is a 
reproduction of a title page. 
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A Call for Volunteers 


”» 


Among the “Comments” in a recent 
issue of America is a paragraph which 
one cannot help wishing every citizen 
of our country might read and ponder 
and act upon. It calls attention to the 
fact that “author James T. Farrell’s 
pornographic Trilogy, Studs Lonigan, 
is no longer permitted to be imported 
into England. . . . The book had for- 
merly gone to Britain as one of the 
books recommended in a list entitled 
Interpreting the United States.” 

Had we, then, permitted our moral 
and literary standards to fall so low 
as to be willing that other nations 
should judge us by such degenerates 
as Studs Lonigan? It is inconceivable 
that any decent, self-respecting Ameri- 
can could, after discovering the filth 
and obscenity between the covers of 
this book, do anything else than destroy 
the copy in hand and set about warn- 
ing the world that here is a source of 
moral infection and contagion more 
deadly than any physical plague, be- 
cause it breathes death to countless 
souls. 

God created the soul for the enjoy- 
ment of all that is good and beautiful. 
Such books as this rob it of its inheri- 
tance and offer, instead, mental food fit 
only for swinish minds. With the good 
Bishop of Tucson (May issue of Booxs 
ON TRIAL, p. 16), I, too, exclaim, 
““. . . ome must have a strange com- 
plex to enjoy stuff of that kind.” What 
then must be the complex that selects 
that very “stuff” to interpret the United 
States to neighbors across the sea? Sure- 
ly no greater insult could be offered to 
the God-fearing people of America! 

Yet, we do nothing about it; that is, 
millions of us do nothing except, per- 
haps, to lament the fact that our print- 
ing presses daily pour forth this poison- 
ous literature. My apologies to the word 
“literature” used in the above sense; 
for, to me it has always carried the 
connotation of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness that elevates and ennobles. 

We need a mighty crusade to re- 
awaken in the hearts of our people— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew alike— 
a sense of the dignity of the human 
mind and heart which is being outraged 
and degenerated by the very means in- 
tended to contribute to its edification 
and uplift. We need a great drive, in 


NEED A MIGHTY CRUSADE” 


which all decent people will take part, 
to purge our book shelves, our libraries, 
our magazine racks, and our so-called 
“comic” strips of profanity, obscenity, 
and salaciousness. 

Books ON TRIAL is, indeed, a step in 
the right direction, and, with adequate 
support, it can become the cleansing 
instrument we need. Will it receive that 
support? All depends on those who al- 
ready know it. Let each one of these 
display the proper zeal in the cause of 
clean literature and the Crusade will 
soon be on, with Booxs on TRIAL in 
the vanguard of a mighty Legion. 

M. AMARELLA 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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*“BEST-SELLERS” 


At the end of the last. war the novel- 
ists of despair and the peddlers of sex 
rose to prominence. Many of them 
turned their backs on society, called 
civilization a lie, and explored sex and 
horror and brute force as the subject 
matter of fiction. They have been best- 
sellers for a generation or more. 

None of this implies literary excel- 
lence, to be sure, but it does imply in. 
fluence and, even today, their hold on 
the public is so strong that it is im 
possible to call into question their lit- 
erary ability without inviting the abuse 
of newspaper critics and sometimes even 
of professors.* 

(Quoted from an article by N. Eliza- 
beth Monroe in America.) 


* 


BOOK-STORES and SCHOOLS— 
JOINT PROJECT FAVORED 


It is evident from the number of re- 
quests received for additional copies 
that book dealers throughout the coun- 
try find Books oN TRIAL quite useful. 
The usual comment is “our copy has 
been used so much it is worn out.” 


Numerous school librarians and prin- 
cipals have written that “Every book 
used as a Christmas gift by our stu- 
dents was chosen from your recommen- 
dations.” 


The Chairman of a Women’s Club in 
a small New Jersey City explained its 
purpose and secured sixteen subscrip- 
tions at one meeting. 


High Schools, Academies and Colleges 
Ww 


No Depths Too Low 


The federal bureau of investigation 
announced the other day that it had 
caught up with five of the nation’s 
worst distributors of obscene _pic- 
tures.... 


Four tons of this lews material was 
seized by the G-men and all the im- 
portant men in the vice ring were sent 
to jail to await trial... . 

Their crime, the sabotage of morals 
among the youth of our country, is one 
of the most vile sins known to man. 

(From an Editorial in the Ave Maria.) 


report that unusual interest has been 
aroused by talks made by students or 
teachers and in many places discussions 
of each new issue of Books ON TRIAL 
is made a regular classwork feature. 


Following the posting of six of the 
large charts in halls and vestibules, the 
rector of a Cathedral parish says the 
business of a small book store across 
the street was more than doubled. 


We have been led to consider 
the idea of making Books on Trial 
a joint project of a “chain” of l- 


_ braries and dealers over the coun 


ww 


try. A sufficient number are ak 
ready interested to make us feel 
that this may be desirable. 


w 
REFORM 


It is useless 

to try to reform 

the state 

or economic life 

unless men first 

reform themselves. 

The state 

and economic life 

depend on men. 

History has shown 

that when men become selfish 
the world becomes unhappy. 


(From This Is Justice, written and 
published by The Grail, London) 
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A Poet’s Appreciation 
of ““Unknown”’ Poetry 


A review by Sister M. Madaleva, 
President of St. Mary’s College, Holy 
Cross, Indiana—who is not only an out- 
standing authority but also one of the 
very best of our contemporary poets. 


PoETRY AND LIFE 

Compiled by F. J. Sheed S. & W., $2.50 

Poetry and Life is one of the most 
important collections of English poems 
that has yet been made. It is so be- 
cause on the same literary level as the 
best of our many anthologies it pre- 
sents poetry superior in subject matter. 
The degree of superiority is evident 
from the bases of selection: God, Adam, 
the Blessed Virgin, Christ; Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Redemption, Judg- 
ment. It is an anthology that has dared 
to lift its eyes from the poet’s vision to 
the beatific vision. The result is, of 
course, apocalyptic. The reader moves 
joyously among many fields of revela- 
tion: the scriptural paraphrases of 
Caedmon, the runic world of Cynewulf 
and the anonymous middle-aged poets; 
man set against the background of the 
four last things as in Langland or as 
Chaucer sees him, intent upon his cruci- 
fix. Post-Chaucerian poets enhance and 
augment these august showings as only 
a Crashaw, a Patmore, a Chesterton 
can. 
Half the poems in the book were 
written before 1400. It is a distinct 
revelation to the average reader that 
nothing else in the volume rises to their 
Majestic height. None of the English 
poetry that we know best equals this 
poetry that most of us do not know at 
all. This is a matter that should chal- 
lenge the reader and stimulate Catholic 
scholarship. Of equal interest is the fact 
that in rhythm and form, in all but ob- 
surity and gloom, this oldest English 
Petry anticipates by one thousand 
years the school of T. S. Eliot. 

Mr. Sheed compiled this book “to 
se what man’s life has looked like to 
the Catholic poets.” It also serves to 
show what Catholic poetry looks like 
lo us. Poets themselves can learn much 
ftom the preface which, however, was 








“Pot written for them. Students of old 
“}d middle English will delight in the 
“Pe modernizations by Margaret Wil- 
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ms, R.S.C.J. 
is not too skyscraping an ambition 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


to hope that the book may become a 
text in Catholic colleges to teach us 
our own poetry and to dispel our illiter- 
acy in the great centuries of Catholic 
literature, our golden age of song. When 
we have ceased to use the book as a 
text we can very well keep it for a 
prayer book. 
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River of Melody 


SONGS OF THE RIVERS OF AMERICA 

Ed. by Carl Carmer. Music arr. by 

Dr. Albert Sirmay F. R., $3.50 

These are our folk-tunes — songs 
which Americans have sung and hum- 
med and whistled and played and loved 
for years. Some originated with the 
early voyageurs swinging paddles along 
swift rivers. Others are songs of dock- 
workers, stories of courage in battle, 
and ballads of love. 

The currently published series of 
books on the Rivers of America has cre- 
ated an eagerness on the part of readers 
to receive just such 4 collection as Carl 
Carmer presents in this volume of songs. 

The music arranged by Dr. Albert 
Sirmay is characterized by simplicity, 
and adherence to the original spirit of 
each song—which also marked his work 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan collection* 
of last year. 

Such an attractive combination of 
words and music may well fit into and 
enrich any singing circle in America. 
The rivers of the country set their 
rhythms—and streams of melody fol- 
low. 

—JEANNE TULLY 
The Thomas More, Chicago 


* bs * 


Just Out 


The Lily of the Mohawks, by Robert 
E. Holland, (Fordham U. Press, $2.50) 
is the song of Tekakwitha, the Indian 
maid whose beatification is expected. 
Written in the meter of Hiawatha—it 
is beautiful. 


Firedrake, The Destroyer That 
Wouldn’t Give up, Dutton, $2.75,— 
thrilling narrative of a ship and her 
flotilla which completed a million miles 
of travel since the war began. 

Around the Boree Log—treprinted in 
U.S.A.—most popular book of poems.— 
$1.00. 


“A Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan, edited by 
Deems Taylor, S. & S., $5.00. 
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Social Thought 


and Experience 


A History or SociaL THOUGHT 

Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. C.U. of A., $2.75 
Reviewed by Eva J. Ross, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Economics, 
Trinity College, Washington. 

“The history of social thought,” 


- writes Dr. Furfey, Head of the De- 


partment of Sociology, The Catholic 
University of America, (p. 2) “is the 
crystallized social experience of the 
race.” “By studying this theory,” he 
says (p. 7), “we can pian our own 
society more intelligently.” 

The author set out to furnish a brief, 
readable and comprehensive summary 
of past social experience. He has ad- 
mirably fulfilled this task. We can 
recommend A History of Social Thought 
for the general reader; in “placing” 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, Descartes, Burke, Pope Leo 
XIII, and many scores of others; in 
seeing the trends of modern social 
thought more clearly by understanding 
their alliance with the past. 

The book does not make light read- 
ing, but it never fails in readableness 
and interest. In seventeen brief chapters 
we learn the similarities between primi- 
tive social thought and our own; we 
Near East, and the peoples of the Old 
read about the social thought of the 
Testament; we come to know the chief 
trends of social thought in China, India, 
Japan, Ancient Greece, and Rome; we 
secure a more unified understanding of 
Christian social thought and that of the 
Fathers of the early and Mediaeval 
Church; we learn the roots of modern 
naturalistic and rationalistic thought 
and trace its growth up to the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Since the book is chiefly intended for 
the general reader, bibliographies and 
footnotes are relegated to an Appendix. 
For those using it as a handy reference, 
there is a good index. 


* * * 


The Pope’s Peace Plans 


Dr. Kurt Reinhardt of Stanford Uni- 
versity has just had published a timely 
message on post-war planning which 
deserves wide distribution. His approach 
to the problem is vastly different than 
that of‘ “nationalistic” politicians. The 
Five Points suggested by Pius XII are 
included. Price 25c. 
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BEST SELLERS OF 1942 


The special chart on the page oppo- 
site is explained on page 3. It does not 
show all the titles reported as having 
sold more than 100,000 copies each. 
From our stand-point there are a num- 
ber not important to list. 


Report from Tokyo, for example— 
Ambassador Grew’s story—was not put 
out as literature, but to try to acquaint 
Americans with the foe they are fight- 
ing. 


Get Tough made its appeal to those 
interested in hardening themselves 
physically for the struggles ahead. 


Mission to Moscow was written at 
a time when conditions between the 
present allies was uncertain and should 
be read with considerable in the way 
of reservations. 


Victory Through Air Power is 
the argument of an aviation expert for 
his thesis, and War and Peace secured 
renewed attention because of the war 
and Russian participation. 


After having been bored by a Sub- 
treasury of American Humor we 
arrive at the conclusion that “on its 
own” it would have met with small 
success. 


Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down, 
generally considered satisfactory, is re- 
ported to occupy, together with The 
Song of Bernadette, the top position 
among novels, each having come near 
to the half-million mark. 


Publishers’ Weekly, which circulates 
mostly in the trade, includes two other 
best sellers in their non-fiction list— 
Kiplinger’s Washington Is Like That 
—very good—and Gunther’s, Inside 
Latin America—anything but accurate 
work. ' 


On the fiction list P. W. includes 
Windswept by Mary Ellen Chase— 
praised as “tops” by The Sign, for ex- 
ample, and the subject of a minority 
report in our May issue. 





They also include Keys of the King- 
dom which is probably now beyond the 
point where further comment would 
change anyone’s opinion. 


Also it is reported that the Book-of- 
fj ie-Month Club conducted a poll of 


literary critics who were asked to nom- 
inate the best 10 fiction and 10 non- 
fiction titles. (This was not on a ‘basis 
of sales.) The critics’ list includes sev- 
eral titles not mentioned hereinn—The 
Pied Piper, Signed With Their 
Honour and the regrettable Hostages, 
and in non-fiction, Flight to Arras— 
highly commendable — and Howard 
Smith’s Last Train from Berlin— 
likewise. 


Of the 20 titles in the B.O.M. poll 
we consider only six as questionable or 
offensive. 


Books on Chart 


Our comments on the other “best 
sellers” follow: 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea by Samuel Eliot 
Morrison is a carefully detailed biography of 
Columbus and has been accorded favorable 
reception. 


All Night Long by Erskine Caldwell is a 
story of Russian guerilla opposition to Nazi 
invasion—overly partial to the former but 
objectionable because of immoral subject mat- 
ter. Cannot be approved for any. age reader. 


And Now Tomorrow by Rachel Field was 
rated “excellent” in our May, 1942, issue and 
has continued to attract praise as high-grade 
fiction. 


Cross Creek has been praised by those who 
follow Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings but advo- 
cates practices which cannot be approved. 


The Day Must Dawn—a novel of the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania—is considered well 
worth reading. 


The Days of Ofelia was reviewed in our 
October issue as a novel of no particular merit. 
The characterizations are poor—the illiterate 
ten-year old Mexican maid (Ofelia) is made to 
talk like a grown-up sophisticate, and illicit 
relations are over-emphasized. 


Dragon Seed rode to best-sellerdom on a 
combination, no doubt, of public interest in 
the Orient and the Pearl Buck “attraction.” 
Infected with Hemingway-isms, it serves no 
good purpose. Reported sales—over 400,000— 
3rd highest. 


Drivin? Woman was bally-hooed by some 
reviewers as another Gone With the Wind, 
labelled as intrinsically puerile and banal by 
others. Our conclusion is that the more mature 
critics regard this novel as above average— 
meriting an adult reading public. 


Frenchman’s Creek was analyzed in our - 


April issue as “completely immoral.” It re- - 
ceived high praise from secular reviewers— 


has been widely advertised and used as bait to- 
book-club joiners. 


Headhunting in the Solomons—another- 
book-club exploitation, as are most of the- 
100,000-class.” Riley Hughes, in this issue,. 
tells you the story. A good example of com- 
mercial use of newspaper headline appeal, plus. 
highly developed selling ability. 


The Ivory Mischief we consider as totally 
unfit for reading. Was rated on publication as 
“offensive.” Inartistic and disgusting. It was 
recently announced that the author, Arthur 
Meeker, Jr., was preparing another book along 
similar lines. 


The Just and the Unjust—although subject 
to some question on ethical grounds—and 
hotly debated—is generally regarded as satis- 
factory for mature minds. 


Kings Row, published nearly three years ago, 
began its big sales nearly two years later— 
after being movie-ized—reaching third place in 
sales. “Runs the gauntlet of sexuality and back 
again”—definitely degrading for the general 
public. 


The Last Time I Saw Paris is a vulgar and 
obscene sample of the same Eliot Paul who 
produced several mediocre novels and was so 
highly lauded by certain types for his Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town. 

Ignorant, superficial and useless. 

The May, 1942, issue of Books on TRIAL 
gives a good picture of Paul as seen by an 
observant critic. 


Look to the Mountain has received well- 
merited praise as an excellent novel of pioneer- 
ing, showing how effort can lead to accom- 
plishment and obstacles can be overcome. A 
case where a leading book-club picked a good 
book. 


The Making of Tomorrow, although suffer- 
ing as a complete picture by the author’s 
failure to give consideration to the part played 
by Christianity, nevertheless provides a 
thought-provoking analysis of the causes of 
our present troubles. 


The Man in Grey is fiction of questionable 
merit. 


Marion Alive in the opinion of careful stu- 
dents deserves to be considered “generally dis- 
graceful.” One of the signs of the degradation 
of the times. 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay is amus- 
ing, refreshing and quite deserving. Sales— 
well up in the 400,000’s. 

The authors would probably not pretend 
that it is “literature” but such books have a 
place. 

There is further comment in this issue. 


Past Imperfect—Sixth place in sales—pro- 
fane—lacking in regard for religion or moral- 
ity. a ‘ * 
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Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
although containing some errors, as pointed 
out in our review, shows excellent research 
and presentation and deserves reading. 


The Raft was highly recommended in Sep- 
tember Booxs on Tria and has had a fine 
reception. Although Rickenbacker’s similar ex- 
perience has had much greater notice, the four 
men in The Raft still have the record—34 
days. 


The Robe was no doubt helped along to high 
sales by the previous successes of its author. 
The theme is admittedly difficult and there are 
weaknesses and inaccuracies, and although the 
story is incomplete the treatment is uniformly 
reverent. 

Many discerning readers have reported be- 
ing edified by reading The Robe, which was 
reviewed in our last issue. 


See Here, Private Hargrove. Before seeing 
any reviews on this book we praised it in 
September as being much better than the 
claims made for it—a rare situation. Our pre- 
dictions were justified and it is probably now 
in its 15th printing—nearly 400,000—and this 
without book-club boosting. 


The Seventh Cross—the cross having no re- 
lation to Calvary—an adult novel of Nazi con- 
centration camps—cloudy technique—not al- 
together unoffensive but generally approved. 

The fact that such books sell by the hun- 
dreds of thousands is not an index to their 
value. America goes in for “Quantity” and 
when a book on a subject of such interest and 
mystery as these camps are is adopted by a 
leading book club, large sales are practically 
automatic. 


The Song of Bernadette. At a time when 
literature is at a pretty low level it is interest- 
ing to see as the most successful book of the 
year a tribute to the supernatural. Werfel’s 
book deserves its success—nearly 500,000. 


The Sun Is My Undoing—published in 1941 
—was one of the first ten best-sellers through 
*42—our rating is “offensive,” “objectionable” 
and “disapproved.” 


They Were Expendable, a rather fictionized 
account of the escape of a torpedo-boat crew 
from the Philippines, is rather confusing in its 
scattered treatment. Achieving eminence be- 
cause of war interest, it deserves praise except 
where unnecessary profanity is included. 


This Is My Best. The publishers say they 
conducted a poll to determine which authors 
should be invited to contribute, and then 
asked the successful candidates to select their 
best sample. Whether each candidate was told 
of the company in which his masterpiece 
would appear we do not learn.. Whether the 
other authors care, we do not know. 

We do believe that James T. Farrell’s selec- 
tion can be rated as pornographic. Is there a 
stench in the nostrils of those associated with 
him in this volume? Or does the perfume of 
royalties rejoice their hearts unto forgetfulness? 
Some things stop the imagination. 





Time of Peace. Competent and experienced 
author Williams traces the changing feelings 
toward war as the ’30’s unfold. His characters 
might be a composite of the American mind. 
The observations on one moral delinquency 
are questionable but this is an adult book. 


The Uninvited—Opinion as to value divided 
—with negative slightly in the lead. Consid- 
ered not harmful to poised minds—nor im- 
portant. 


Van Loon’s Lives reflects Van Loon’s mani- 
fold deficiencies—which should be sufficient 
comment. 


ee Se 
RILEY HUGHES 


We are pleased to announce as a new 
member of our Editorial Staff, Riley 
Hughes, of Providence, Rhode Island— 
former head of The Connecticut Writ- 
ers’ Project—present staff reviewer of 
The Providence Sunday Journal and a 
professor of English in Providence Col- 
lege—teaching The Short Story and 
creative writing. 

Mr. Hughes has contributed to other 
journals and for ten years conducted 
the daily book column of The New 
Haven Journal-Courier. He has re- 
viewed some three thousand books. 
Included in this issue are Headhunting 
in the Solomons and How to Write. 


Ww 
“‘Best Minds’”’ « 


Tus Is My Best 

Edited by Whit Burnett Dial, $3.50 
By chance, on opening this new 1180- 
page Book-of-the-Month Club “pre- 
mium,” a “truly democratic anthology” 
—the publisher blurbs—I came upon 
language that, if printed in any of our 
large Metropolitan newspapers, would 
be likely to cost a hundred thousand 
subscribers, and quite possibly also, 
prosecution for indecency. 

In recognition of the Trilogy, of 
which the selection mentioned isa part, 
its author was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and “The Book-of-the- 
Month Club gave him a $2500 award.” 

In my opinion, no self-respecting 
atheist could read this selection — 
which the author says “I consider to 
be highly representative of the content 
and character of my writing up to date” 
—without a deep blush of shame. 

“ , . these selected writings,” says 
the Editor in his foreword, “springing 
as they do from the best moments of 
the best minds in our contemporary 


KENTUCKY CHAPTER LF.C.A, 
ENDORSES B.O.T. 


Through the kindness of Miss Jayne 
E. Read, Covington, Kentucky, we 
learn that the Kentucky Chapter of 
the International Federation of Catho- 
lic Alumnae at their recent convention 
in Louisville, adopted a resolution that 
“the Department of Literature recom- 
mend to alumnae groups that they re- 
fer to Books ON TRIAL as a guide to 
general reading, and in the preparation 
of book lists for distribution.” 

We are grateful to the Kentucky 
Chapter for this recognition and en- 
couragement. 


* * * 


WAR—WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


“Western civilization is fighting two 
wars today—one outwardly against the 
aggressor nations who would enslave 
the world, and the other from within, 
against the forces of moral and spiritual 
disintegration.” 

(Quoted from a Pastoral letter of 
Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, Arch- 
bishop of San Antonio, who goes on to 
mention indecent literature as one of 
the reasons for the increase of im- 
morality.) 


w 


‘“‘Best Moments’’« Best Sellers! 


should tell us» more than 
. about the country we 


literature .. . 
anything else . . 
are living in.” 

All of the authors were chosen, say 
the publishers, by the ballots of “some 
20,000 writers, literary critics, librari- 
ans, book dealers and readers... . ” 
Van Passen and Van Loon are included, 
and “a la” Hemingway, and Bromfield 
and Faulkner. Them we exempt. 

But, without casting any reflections 
on Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, oF 
George Ade or Willa Cather, Mary 
Ellen Chase, William Allen White or 
Irvin Cobb, Agnes Repplier or Van 
Wyck Brooks, William L. Shirer or Carl 
Sandburg, or any of the more than 4 
hundred others who appear in this vol- 
ume, we wonder if they are not ashamed 
of some of their company. We wonder, 
in fact, if they do not feel that they 
owe an apology to their reading pub- 
lic for whatever part they may have 
played, consciously or otherwise, in col- 
laborating, if they did collaborate, wit : 
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A “Thomas More’ 
in San Diego 

Answering a long felt need in San 
Diego, California, the Thomas More 
Lending Library was opened on Janu- 
ary 10th. Located in Cathedral Girls’ 
High School it is another tribute to the 
industry and accomplishments of Very 
Reverend Franklin F. Hurd, Rector of 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral. 

We learn the foregoing from a recent 
issue of the Southern Cross sent by the 
editor — Reverend James R. Keane, 
0.S.M., founder of the Perpetual No- 
vena to Our Sorrowful Mother. 

We are checking the names and hope 
to publish in an early issue a list of the 
lending libraries throughout the country 
that have adopted the name “Thomas 


More.” 
* * * 


A “Wise Guy” 
A GENERATION OF VIPERS 

Philip Wylie F. & R., $2.75 
Nothing, says the author, can arrest his 
“ambition to become that figure of more 
than well-paid authorship: a wise guy. That 
is my vanity.” 

It would appear that the author has read 
a great deal, has understood very little, and 
has attempted to produce a book about which 
the publisher can say in the dust-jacket blurb, 
“it will shock nine out of ten people.” We 
prefer to think it would only disgust any 
except prurient and witless cheap-jacks whose 
knowledge is so superficial that they would 
condone or overlook the book’s manifold ab- 
surdities, 
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A Heroic Handful? 
—Or Another France? 


In the first issue of Books oN TRIAL 

we said that military victory alone can- 
not safeguard the future of our civiliza- 
tion. 
Since that time, we have been en- 
couraged to see this thought expressed 
in various ways in many publications. 
‘It is discussed at length in the new 
book of a leading philosopher, and be- 
lieving that it deserves earnest consid- 
eration by all thoughtful people we 
direct special attention to this scholarly 
review by J. L. O’Sullivan, Dean of the 
College of Journalism, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, a new member of 
our Editorial staff. 


* * * 


THE Marcu TO LIBERATION 

Yves Simon Tower, $2.00 

The confusion of the modern world 
seems to reach its climax at the moment 
in what is generally termed “the French 
situation.” But France does not exist 
as an entity, separate and distinct from 
all the rest of the world. Her difficulties 
and problems, and those of her people 
are entwined with the difficulties and 
problems of the other peoples of the 
world. Today we may speak of “the 








‘“‘The Solomons’ 


HEADHUNTING IN THE SOLOMON 
IsLANDS AROUND THE CORAL SEA 
Caroline M ytinger 
Illustrated by the author Macmillan, $3.00 
(January selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club ) 


The prospective purchaser will appreci- 
ate being warned that this is not even 
remotely a war book. The title was 
selected with an eye to newspaper head- 
lines, and even the ethnological flavor 
is largely misleading. By “headhunting”’ 
the author means her occupation of por- 
trait painting. She is vastly amused 
that she should be doing her figurative 
“headhunting” where grossly literal- 
minded headhunters flourished just a 
generation ago. 

Miss Mytinger is an artist—though 
hot with words—and her line drawings 
and the black and white reproductions 
of her paintings are excellent. But her 





"Not Solomon 


book is far too wordy and unwieldy; 
this book, she says, represents “a few 
ounces” from the original “pounds of 
manuscript.” 

She was in the Solomons right 
enough, and she had an observant eye 
for native life. But her attitude toward 
what she saw, that of the enlightened, 
artistic spinster lends falsity to her 
words. Despising the civilization she 
left behind her, she and her assistant— 
“almost professional heathens” — are 
gently superior to the natives but tow- 
eringly superior to Christianity. Her 
prejudice leads Miss Mytinger into a 
positive gem of unconscious humor. She 
describes a fellow voyager, an un- 
shaven, beady-eyed French priest who 
ignored the other passengers and spent 
the entire passage reading “his Cate- 
chism”’! 
Providence College 


—RILEY HUGHES 


French situation” but tomorrow it may 
be “the American situation,” with our 
crisis precipitated by the same basic 
weaknesses that brought about the col- 
lapse of France. 

That is why it it important to read 
and understand The March to Libera- 
tion by Yves Simon, teacher of philoso- 
phy at Notre Dame University and a 
foremost Thomist scholar. True it deals 
of France, but it presents a blue- 
print necessary for the liberation of 
the world, liberation from tyranny, 
slavery and degradation. Perhaps the 
time has arrived in the affairs of the 
world which Abraham Lincoln recog- 
nized the United States had reached 
eighty years ago, when the people of 
the globe can no longer exist half slave 
and half free. 

A major point made by Prof. Simon 
is that the future world is in the proc- 
ess of being moulded and those who 
would have a part in its designing must 
now be aggressive, courageous and cre- 
ative. France fell because the intellec- 
tuals who should have saved her were 
doubting, cowardly and stupid. They 
lacked the ideas on which the future 
might have been constructed, causing 
them to doubt their ability to create a 
new world, thus permitting the forces 
of darkness and destruction to control. 

The intellectuals lived in the past. 
They picked at the carrion that lined 
the highways of time, “incapable of 
imagining a new city and a new dawn, 
we gazed stupefied at the great ceme- 
teries which spread out under the 
moon.” They refused to participate in 
politics for fear of soiling their hands 
“as though a man does not risk soiling 
his hands regardless of the profession 
he may enter. 

Authoritarian leaders fomented dis- 
order and the spirit of indiscipline look- 
ing to the day that they could seize 
power and shatter all that stood in their 
way. To combat the trend, a heroic 
faith is called for by Prof. Simon. He 
asks for a “handful of men contemptu- 
ous of calumny and death to forget 
everything but the task they want to 
accomplish and their will to accomplish 
their task.” 

(Continued on page 175) 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


ADVENTURE SOUTH 

Sullivan C. Richardson Arnold-Powers, $3.50 
W. Eugene Shiels in America: “Three De- 
troiters set out for Cape Horn by automobile, 
as the Pan-American Highway Expedition .. . 
first motorists ever to complete the jour- 


ney... 
“To read their story is a liberal education.” 


AtasKA UNDER ARMS 

Jean Potter Macmillan, $2.00 
Catholic World: “The book is so full ‘of in- 
formation vitally interesting in the present 
year, and perhaps destined to be still more so 
in 1943, 
take rank as required reading.” 


Att Nicut Lonc 

Erskine Caldwell Duell, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . a thin 
and lifeless would-be novel about the guerilla 
bands behind the Nazi lines. . . 

“| . Many news dispatches from Russia 
are more stirring and touching than this 
grossly imperfection fiction. . . .” 

Chicago Sun: “The characters are card- 
board; the plot is punk . . . scenes of wanton 

. and wilful murder. 


America, THE Story OF A FREE PEOPLE 

Nevins and Commager Little, $3.00 
Francis. Downing in Commonweal: “. ..... 
written ‘for the layman, not for the scholar.’ 

“. . . I suppose it is to be true that the 
history of American cannot be told too often. 

. And no one can question Messrs, Nevins’s 
and Commager’s competence to tell it. 

“ . . an amazing piece of comprehension 
and of compression.” 


Tae AMERICAN JEW 

Edited—Oscar Janowsky Harper, $2.50 
Chicago Sun: “A symposium on American 
Jewry by people whose life work is actually 
in the Jewish field, a book freighted with 
information, unspectacular, conscientious and 
thorough. . 

Joseph N. Moody in Commonweal: 
It must be read by all who want to be intel- 
ligently informed about a people who are 
destined to play an important role in the 
world of tomorrow. .. . if a fraction of the 
time spent discussing the Jew were spent with 
this volume, there would be a notable acces- 
sion of wisdom.” 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

Vol. [V—The Rise of American Civilization 
Charles and Mary Beard Macmillan, $5.00 

George Streator in Commonweal: “This re- 

viewer . . . is moved nevertheless to recom- 

mend this book by the Beards.” 


AMERICAN TAXATION 

Sidney Ratner Norton, $4.50 
Benjamin L. Masse in America: “The peculiar 
Merit of this book_Jies precisely in its emphasis 
on the social aspect of tax legislation... . 

. a scholarly book, the author’s sympa- 
thies are clearly on the side of those who are 
trying te prevent an undemocratic concentra- 
tion of wealth through just tax laws, . . . im- 


that—given more maps—it would _ 


mense erudition and a passion for social jus- 
tice.” 


BALCONY EMPIRE 

Reynolds and Eleanor Packard Oxford U. Press, $3.00 
Joseph Bluett in America: “... . the story 
of Italy at war, written by the chief of the 
United Press bureau in Rome and the equally 
able journalist who is his wife. 

“.. much of its contents, previously sup- 
pressed by .. . censorship . . . is here pub- 
blished for the first time . . . the story of 
a charming and peace-loving people be- 
trayed.... 

“Gripping in its sustained interest, admir- 
able -in its objectivity of judgment, compell- 
ing in the thoroughness of its factual narra- 
tive, Balcony Empire is invaluable for an 
understanding of what bids fair to be this 
war’s future course.” 


BEHIND BotH LINEs 

Harold Denny Viking, $2.50 
George T. Eberle in America: “.. . Harold 
Denny .. . foreign correspondent ... New 
York Times . . . a winning personality. 

ie . Story is gripping, but it is his own. 

. His message will be valuable for the 

very many Americans who have not yet dis- 
covered Italy and the Italians. Old prejudices 
against the Latins die hard. 

“The book is entertaining.” 


BELLE ESPERANCE 

John Murray Ave Maria, $1.50 
The Sign: “Definitely a thoroughbred novel 
of the unheralded type which stands on its 
own merit in spite of the fact that it is not 
buttressed by the loud fanfare and press ac- 
claims which frequently plug books of in- 
ferior grade.” 


BENEFIT STREET ’ 

David Cornell de Jong Harper, $2.50 
Adele V. ‘Casey in America: “. . except for 
one or two individuals . . . the author has 
assembled an impossible group of debauchés, 
all of whom he describes with an affection and 
tolerance that utterly belie the sincerity of 
motive with which he sent the flood upon 
them in the fall of 1938.” 


Bomss AWAY 

John Steinbeck Viking, $2.50 
From a literary standpoint this book would 
not attract much attention nor warrant par- 
ticular praise. It is the story of six typical 
American boys with sketches of their back- 
ground years and their development as crew 
members on a bomber.” Steinbeck’s literary 
reputation, the current war interest and the 
glamour that surrounds our air “forces com- 
bine to make an interesting and informative 
book—a best-seller. 


CaNnaApDA Topay AND ToMORROW 

William Henry Chamberlin Little, $3.00 
P. H. Conway in America: “. . . filled in 
with chapters on industry, the war effort, the 
future, bringing out the various points of con- 
tact with the U. S: . . . instructive and inter- 
esting.” 


THe CaTHOLIc AT WAR 

J.J. Burke Longfellow, $1.50 
This 160-page book by Msgr. Burke is neither 
a summary nor a panegyric, It is more like 
a “refresher” course on the many wars since 
the beginning of the Christian era. The author 
comments on the Catholic view-point, on indi- 
viduals and on general principles pertaining 
to the issues involved. One might say the book 
adds spiritual flavor to lessons in patriotism 
and loyalty. 

A useful library acquisition—interesting for 
discussion groups. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 

Elien Hart Smith Harvard, $3.75 
John J. O'Connor in America: “.. . the first 
original-source biography since Kate Mason 
Rowland’s two volume work in 1898. All 
things considered . . . a notable achievement. 
It is Miss Smith’s first book, and she is a 
Protestant; but it is the sort of book that 
Carroll himself would have liked. . . . impar- 
tial . . . well-rounded.” 

Michael Williams in Commonweal: “.. . 
one of the most remarkable examples of suc- 
cessful biography ever to come my way.” 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT 
The Catholic Biblical Association $2.00 
The Commonweal: “Besides containing a 
valuable introduction on the New Testament 
Background and essays on the Parables and 
the Literary Relations of the First Three Gos- 
pels, the Commentary allots an introduction 
of three to four pages to each ‘book.’ . . . we 
welcome the result . . . with gratitude and 


” 


joy. 
Tue Common Heart 

Paul Horgan Harper, $2.50 
Commonweal: “The portrait of tempestuous 


first love between the girl at the local business 
college and the boy in the downtown drugstore 
has a distinctly national, if not universal, 
quality.... 

“ . . absorbing reading. . . . Few Americans 
writing today have a greater gift for narra- 
tive... . his best novel yet.” 


CoMPANION TO THE Suma. VoL. IV 

Walter Farrell, O.P. S. & W., $3.75 
The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas is a 
supreme study of the relationship of man to 
God. St. Thomas set out to expose the whole 
of Catholic doctrine, in a fashion as brief, 
clear and orderly as the matter allowed. To 
understand this work requires special training. 

In The Companion, the author-has at- 
tempted to put this material into more easily 
understandable form. His unique ability in 
accomplishing this purpose is only part of the 
explanation of the popularity of the earlier 
volumes,—another factor being the increasing 
demand for a reliable guide on the part of 
thoughtful people who have recognized the 
failure of materialistic philosophies. - 

Volume IV, recently published can be read 
without reference to previous volumes. Many 
ee ee 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 

Lloyd B. Holsappile S. & W., $3.00 
Paul H. Hallett in Denver Register: “....4a 
quiet, discriminating presentation of a figure 
whose historical lineaments were distorted in 
medieval times by credulity and fulsome 
praise and, in our own, by far more injudi- 
cious malice, with a view to the disparage- 
ment of historical Christianity. 

“Mr. Holsapple shows himself a bit to facile 
in asserting that the emperor’s meddling in 
Church affairs ‘inevitably paved the way for a 
state-controlled Church.’ . . . He hits the nail 
right on the head when he declares that the 
chief evidence of Constantine’s genius was his 
recognition of the fact that a united Christian- 
ity alone could bring peace and unity to 
Europe.” 


Crescent CARNIVAL 

Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $3.00 
Catholic World: “It is unfortunate that a 
lack of due reticence makes it unfit for gen- 
eral circulation.” 


Tue Cupip ON THE STAIRS 

Howard Patch S. & W., $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. ... a 
satire on certain fairly common American 
types. . 

aire ‘satire to be good should be at once 
recognizable as such. . . . Mr. Patch’s satire is 
inclined to be stodgy and fumbling. He makes 
the fatal mistake of trying to mix with it 
some very bald and highly colored preaching.” 


THe Day Must Dawn 

Agnes Sligh Turnbull Macmillan, $2.75 
N. E. M. in Catholic World: “....a very 
good historical novel, both in its conception 
of character and its conception of history... . 
a quiet story of the courage and faith of the 
Scotch Presbyterian settlers of western Penn- 
sylvania against the background of the Revo- 
lutionary and Indian Wars.” 


Tue Dirrusion oF SCIENCE 

Jesse Lee Bennett Johns Hopkins, $2.25 
J. McA Kater in Commonweal: “The author 
cries for a revolutionary change in our method 
of disseminating scientific knowledge to all 
classes. 

“The book is, as a whole, one of the most 
thorough condemnations of modern education 
that has been penned. And it would be diffi- 
cult to refute the major arguments. Every 
literate person should read it and ponder its 
picture.” 


Divine ProvipENCE AND THE PROBLEM OF 
Evm, a translation. of St. Augustine’s “De 
Ordine” 

Robert Russell, O.S.A. Cosmopolitan, $2.00 
Lawrence May in Ave Maria: “St. Augustine’s 
presentation of the problem and his solution 

. is particularly instructive and hearten- 
SOS aa 


Tue Epce or THE Apyss 

Alfred Noyes Dutton, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “If this book were read 
aloud on a succession of Sundays in every 
pulpit of the land, and reprinted in every 
newspaper, it would in all probablity be a 
source of mental enlightenment to millions of 


hearers and it might even be an effective safe- 
guard against that plunge into the abyss which 
seems at times to be so imminent a possi- 
bility.” 


EPITOME OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Rev. John F. Bannon, S.J. Bruce, $3.00 


Nuntius Aulae: “... condenses . . . the high- 
lights of European history from the very be- 


ginning until present times ... accurate... 
in no sense academic. 
“. . . published . . . to fill a need... 


to interpret European history in the light of 
its greatest institution, the Catholic Church.” 


THE Famity THat Overtook CHRIST 

M. Raymond Kenedy, $2.75 
Dominicana: “This is a story which grips the 
reader all the more because it is true history. 

“The style is not without its faults. Among 
them are occasional bombast, exaggerated 
descriptions and reactions of characters, dis- 
courses put in the mouths of characters which 
are fine bits of writing, but scarcely the words 
one would use in spontaneous speech. These 
indicate that the author has not yet fully mas- 
tered the technique of the novel.” 

The Magnificat: “It is hard to give in a re- 
view an adequate idea of this fascinating 
book; through reading only may that be at- 
tained.” 


Heroic Historian 

Mason Wade Viking, $4.50 
The Catholic World: “We strongly recom- 
mend this outstanding biography of the year. 
It is critical; it is impartial; it is delightfully 
written; it holds one’s interest from the first 
page to the last. The author’s Margaret Fuller 
was a first class bit of work. His Parkman 
will certainly add fresh laurels to Mason 
Wade’s reputation for careful scholarship.” 

Jean Delanglez in America: ‘The whole 
volume is exceedingly well written and de- 
serves to be in every library. It also entitles 
Mr. Wade to a prominent place among Cath- 
olic writers in this country.” 


FRANCIS PARKMAN: 


Tue FRIENDLY MounNTAINS 
Edited by Roderick Peattie 


Reviewed. 


Vanguard, $3.50 


THE Future oF INDUSTRIAL MAN 

Peter F. Drucker Day, $2.50 
Francis Downing in Commonweal: “...Ina 
sense this book is an acute analysis of our 
society from its industrial origins. It is provo- 
cative and wise and brilliant.” 


THe GAuNT WoMAN 
Edmund Gilligan 


Reviewed. 


Scribner’s, $2.50 


G. B. S.: A Fut LenctH Portrait 

Hesketh Pearson Harper, $3.50 
J. Gerard Mears in America: “This book is the 
complete Shaw. If you admire him, there is 
much to support your admiration; if you dis- 
like him, there is much to nurture and intens- 
ify your dislike. 

“He is easily the best self-advertiser, in his 
class, in modern times. 

“Pearson’s brave attempt to delineate Shaw 
as a great man, a prophet and a super-drama- 
tist will make him appear to many as an 
insufferable egotist, an overrated modern mes- 


siah with a tin horn and a shoddy gospel, who 
made the stage a lecture hall; a man with wit 
but not courage, notoriety but not fame, . 
There are still many who believe in God 
rather than Shaw. In his decline, he must 
find that difficult to understand.” 


Grimary (A Collection of Poems) 

Gerald W. E. Dunne, Litt. D. $3.00 
Arthur T. Schmit in The Torch: “In an age 
when poetry has almost become a lost art, 
there appears, in the field of literature, a rare 
gem, ‘Gilmary,’ glowing with originality and 
scintillating beauty. 

“The private library and the libraries of 
high-schools, colleges, and universities are in- 
complete without this stimulating volume.” 


Tue Goop Bap Boy 

Rev. Gerald T. Brennan Bruce, $1.35 
Mary Fischer in Ave Maria: “Pompey (the 
boy) no sooner extricated himself from one 
mess than he became involved in another, , . . 

“The key to Pompey’s diary will not only 
unlock the hearts of boys and girls to 
whom Pompey is a ‘regular guy,’ but it will 
open too, the hearts of mothers and dads who 
will see in Pompey a loveable and laughable 
lad—‘a good bad boy.’” 

The Sign: ‘. . . a first-run book and a 
sure-fire treat for any child.” 


Granp CANYON 

V. Sackville-West Doubleday, $2.50 
N. E. M. in Catholic World: “The book adds 
nothing to her reputation either as a novelist 
or a prophet.” 


GRANT OF APPOMATTOX 

William E. Brooks Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00 
America: “A good example of the old-fash- 
ioned conventional biography. . . . While the 
emphasis throughout is on the character of 
Grant, there is no psychoanalyzing, no specu- 
lation on hidden motives and influences; we 
are merely given the story of an ordinary man 
fighting against adverse circumstances and his 
own weaknesses. 

“A detailed account of Grant’s military 
career, from Cairo to Appomattox, gives us a 
fair idea of the difficulties to be faced and 
the obstacles to be overcome in warfare, not 
all of which are due to the enemy... . The 
main part of the book . . . contains . . 
timely and appropriate lessons for us today.” 


THE Great O’NEILL 

Sean O’ Faolain Duell, $3.75 
Columbia: “. . . a study of the life and 
times of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone in the 
English dispensation . . . far seeing and al- 
most successful attempt to give Ireland a na- 
tional unity in the late sixteenth century. ... 

“. . , O'Faolain is a writer out of the 
ordinary, and each succeeding book from his 
hand confirms this opinion.” 


H as In HANGMAN 

Lawrence Treat Duell, Sloan, $2.00 
Extension: “This murder novel . . . has all 
the excitement and suspense. of the best mys- 
tery technique. It is definitely disqualified, 
however, by its objectionable language, allu- 
sions and a salacious quip about a Catholic 
dogma of which the author is manifestly and 
profoundly ignorant.” ; 
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Harpy LANDINGS 

Edited HM. $2.50 

Chicago Sun Book Week: “.. . not quite 
the compilation of ‘best passages’ from the 
literature of the air that it purports to be. 
But in spite of omissions, it is an exciting 
and disturbing document. The most effective 
pieces are by men writing freshly out of the 
pressure of pure experience or by natural- 
born writers. ... 

“| . covers a wide range of flight experi- 
ence and offers testimony for a variety of 
skills. 

“|, It is easy for the reader to share 
the excitement of experiencing a total realiza- 
tion of the elements.” 


HezeEk1aAH Horton 

Ellen Tarry Viking Press, $1.00 
Mary Consilia, O.P. in The Torch: “The 
story, of how Hezekiah Horton lived down 
his name, became the hero of the street gang 
instead of the butt of their teasing, and had 
one most glorious day is charmingly told. . . . 

“Not only children . . . but grown-ups will 
delight in reading this simple and well-illus- 
trated narrative.” 


His Majyesty’s YANKEES 

Thomas H. Raddali Doubleday, $2.75 
Mary L. Dunn in America: “.. . the book is 
so well written that details ring true as you 
read them. 

“His Majesty’s Yankees were the people of 
Nova Scotia in the 1770’s who wanted to 
make their Province the fourteenth American 
colony... . 

“  . . its story deserved to be told... 
deserves to be read.” 


A History or Socia, THOUGHT 

Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. Macmillan, $2.75 
The Sign: “.... history of the social thought 
of the past 30,000 years. 

“ . , a fine summary for those who have 
at least a fundamental knowledge of history, 
philosophy and sociology . .. no textbook 
for beginners. . . .” 

Nuntius Aulae: “The author of The Gang 
Age, The Growing Boy, Social Problems of 
Childhood, Fire on the Earth, Three Theories 
of Society, and other books, is at best in A 
History of Social Thought. . . . 

Angela Craft in The Torch: “Dr. Furfey 
maintains that almost all our social problems 
are caused or aggravated by a lack of char- 


i oe 

Columbia: “. . . amazingly objective and 
instructive . . . best book of its type to 
appear... .” 


Reviewed by Eva Ross. 


Mr. Justice Ho_meEs 

Francis Biddle Scribner’s, $2.50 
Walter B. Kennedy in America: “. . . it is not 
too early to state that Holmes’ philosophy of 
life and law has aroused formidable dissents 
in recent years. 

“.. Holmes’ philosophy was founded upon 
force, typified in the following fragment: 
‘Truth is the majority vote of that nation 
that can lick all the others.’ 

“A great man, a great judge perhaps, but 
4 poor philosopher for the present, or future, 
Seneration of Americans.” 


On Judging Books 


The following is Part One of an essay written for BooKs ON TRIAL 
by another new member of our constantly increasing staff, N. Eliza- 
beth Monroe, Brooklyn, N. Y., author of The Novel and Society, 
U. of North Carolina Press, 1941, $3.00. (Miss Monroe is putting the 
finishing touches on a novel to be published soon. ) 


HRISTOPHER DAWSON has out- 
lined many important problems in 
his brilliant book, The Judgment of the 
Nations, but none more important to 
our writers, critics, and teachers than 
the problem of organizing culture. After 
the war we shall have to face the fact 
of some kind of organization in almost 
every department of life. We cannot 
afford to let culture go by the board 
or be organized on arbitrary and in- 
human principles or on no principles 
at all. 
If, as Mr. Dawson thinks, we have 
neglected this important terrain in the 
past, we shall have to take hold now 








THE Horn or Lire 
Gertrude Atherton Appleton-Century, $2.50 


Olive B. White in Commonweal: “To her now 


extensive history of San Francisco, . . . some 
new chapters... . 
“, . the story has authentic . . -historical 


interest. Here Mrs. Atherton treats the early 
1920’s, years which flaunted themselves unin- 
hibitedly in fiction still considered modern 
and daring, as a tidy museum exihibit .. . 
recreates a fabulous time. .. . 

“, . Mrs. Atherton’s picture of post-war 
unrest appeals to us more strongly now than 
it could have done in all the years between 
... essentially a light novel... .” 


HorsELEss Buccy 

Kathrine MacGlashan Little, $2.00 
Francis Griffin in America: “Her novel is 
simple but very close to the deep realities of 
life which have become.so complex.” 


HostTaGEs 
Stefan Heym Putnam, $2.50 
Arthur J. Sheehan in America: “.. . another 
. of those maddening books . . . could 


have been a good one... it is very bad. 
“One of those freedoms should include... . 
the free right of a decent people to see to it 
that stuff such as this book is not printed. 
“It is truly leprous and from its depths 
cries out—‘Unclean! Unclean!’ ” 


Tue Hour Berore Dawn 
Somerset Maugham 

John F. Daniels in America: “Having stran- 
gled his wife for being a Nazi spy, the pacifist 
husband further takes the law into his own 
hands by killing himself; this last on the 
advice of his brother, Roger, who wishes to 
uphold ‘pride of name’ and avoid ‘horror of 
the publicity that must attend a murder 
trial.’ ” $ 


and reclaim it for Christ. This does not 
mean that we must write with a moral 
tucked up our sleeve or even choose 
our subjects from the spiritual experi- 
ence of humanity, but that we must 
lay upon ourselves the mandate to be. 
honest with our work, both in regard 
to form and substance, and to subject 
it to the discipline of the mind and 
spirit. Culture will not take care of 
itself. 


Culture Will Not Take Care of Itself 


Mr. Dawson finds two causes for the- 
present war, both of which ought to 
concern writers. Behind the immediate- 
causes lies the cleavage in spiritual 
unity, which has widened and widened 
until a large part of humanity has no 
other course but to continue to divide, 
and secondly there is the almost com- 
plete secularization of society and cul- 
ture. For the first condition there is no 
ready solution other than the growing 
influence of individual sanctity and the. 
attempt to set aside petty misunder- 
standings, most of which are social in 
origin, and to put in their place a clear- 
definition of dogma. With the second 
condition, the laity can and should con- 
cern itself. We cannot assume that piety 
is enough and that culture will take care 
of itself. Prayer is more important than 
artistic and intellectual activities, but 
these are not the alternatives that are. 
offered us. We cannot yield this terrain 
to the enemies of the human spirit, or 
sink back into a narrow, censorious atti- 
tude, or remain indifferent to intellec- 
tual concerns. We ought to know as 
much as the people who have done 
their best to destroy culture—or even 
more than they know—if we are to be. 
the architects of time. 


Moral Values in Literature 


In the Middle Ages culture flourished 
under the protection of the Church. It 
was not uprooted and left to the whims. 
of individuals unwilling or unable to. 
imitate reality. How well it was nour- 
ished in the past is clear from its fruits. 
Today the arts have gone as far as 
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they can in the direction of chaos. They 
have no vital principle to sustain them 
and, as their practitioners have sub- 
mitted themselves to no discipline what- 
soever, they: have lost all sense of outer 
form. On all ‘sides today we see the 
humanities being*attacked and the very 
people who have had the most to-do 
with the disruption of the intellectual 
world are now asking the protection of 
the Church for what’ is left of our tra- 
ditional culture. How.long they would 
submit to this: protection remains to be 
seen. A little over a year ago liberals 
raised a hue and cry over the mere 
mention of moral and spiritual values 
in literature; now they are raising their 
voices high in favor of this relationship. 

It is important that Catholic critics 
take a hand in this reorganization of 
culture. Criticism in the past has been 
chaotic, submitting to no standard ex- 
cept individual opinion, or the authority 
of the foot-note. The Catholic critic be- 
gins with a*standard, and if Catholic 
writers are to take their place in this 
movement, their. critics ought to be 
well informed and sympathetic. 


The Importance of Criticism and 
Critics 

In the rest of this paper, I am going 
to discuss criticism and in the paper to 
follow what writers themselves can do 
to help in the organization of culture. 
This may seem to some to be putting 
the cart before the horse. If so, it is 
because that feat has already been per- 
formed for us in the field of letters. 
Critics have had a great importance in 
American letters. They have praised 
books that have no semblance of artistic 
ability, and so great is their influence 
that these books are still, after a gener- 
ation or so, considered unassailable. The 
writing of a book review is an important 
affair. In the. secular press it is done 
without regard to any recognizable 
standard, sometimes without much ref- 
erence to the book under review. In 
the Catholic press it is all too often 
badly paid or not paid at all. We cannot 
expect a vital Catholic literature until 
critics understand what is being done 
and how, and take a positive attitude. 
toward literature. A critic can- hardly 
do this without being made to feel that 
he is worthy of his hire: . 


Three Stumbling-blocks Explained 


There are three habits of. mind the 
critic ‘must be aware of and try to weed 
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out if he is to help, not hinder, the 
movement to restore culture. Many of 
our Catholic critics suffer from an in- 
feriority complex. They will not take 
up a Catholic book until it has found 
favor among non-Catholics. If they 
praise a Catholic book, it is by showing 
how many critics and scholars outside 
have said the same thing. Aside from 
the fact that this is a doubtful compli- 
ment, the agreement usually does not 
exist. They hail with delight any out- 
sider who writes on a Catholic subject. 
Examples of this are hardly necessary. 
One wonders what would happen to the 
literary reputation of some of these 
writers were they to enter the Church. 


Criticism Should Be Constructive 


Then there is the puritanical attitude 
toward literature, which is a constant 
threat to Catholic writers, especially 
where the novel is concerned. Sigrid 
Undset has been condemned in some 
Catholic circles because she is said to 
have used details that are too vivid. 
Sensuous detail, except perhaps in her 
last novel, always exists because it is 
part of the subject; it is not made into 
an end in itself or used to call atten- 
tion to itself. The emphasis in her work 
is always on suffering and redemption 
and hence has a deeply spiritual value. 
Fortunately she is above the reach of 
critics, but others are not so fortunate, 
and this type of criticism applied to 
them will only serve to discourage and 
confuse them. We have to remember 
that the novel imitates life. We cannot 
bind it down to narrow limits or ask 
it to be harmless but silly. So long as 
it represents life honestly and com- 
pletely, does not confuse means with 
ends, nor make wrong appear right, 
and does not put its emphasis on what 
is negative and destructive, it should 
not be condemned. 


Reasons Should Be Given 


Finally the critic ought to avoid the 
habit of condemning or praising with- 
out giving his reasons. This is hard, 
because reviewers are paid by the word, 
but the effort is worth what it costs. 
Some time ago Michael Kent called 
her critics to account for their con- 
fusing judgment on The Mass of 
Brother Michel. It is impossible for 
a book to be at once profound and 
shallow in its theme, to be at the same 
time witty and dull, or loose and well 
constructed, yet these are the things 
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her critics said of the book. The theme 
of this'novel is the beauty and joyous- 
ness of the religious life—how anyone 
could call that a trivial theme stops 
my: imagination. 

Many of these mistakes, which are 
costly both to the writer and the critic, 
can be avoided if the critic will take 
the. trouble to understand the philos- 
ophy of his own Church, the nature 
of reality, and the nature of the art 
form he is concerned with. If he has 
read widely and subjected himself to 
the arduous discipline of analysis and 
synthesis, he will be an aid to the Cath- 
olic poet and novelist and to the organi- 
zation of our culture. 

His real task is to concern himself 
with form, both in its inner and outer 
sense. Form is that which makes a 
thing what it is, its inner vitalizing prin- 
ciple, which rises like the sap of a tree 
into all its parts. Form in the aesthetic 
sense is the means of expression the 
author has used—plot and characteri- 
zation in the novel, verse and stanza 
pattern in poetry. The critic must ex- 
amine and judge the relationship be- 
tween outer and inner form—vwere these 
the best means to use to express the 
inner meaning of the work? This is a 
delicate and subtle problem; it calls 
for insight and a wide knowledge of 
artistic form, but will preserve the critic 
from narrow judgments and _ unsup- 
ported statements. 


* * * 


*‘Notre Dame — 
One Hundred Years’ 


A new book —by Arthur J. ‘Hope, 
C.S.C.—500 pages—36 ‘handsome gra- 
vure illustrations—a new history of the 
University — thoroughly documented — 
bibliography—index—Jan. 15th $4.00 


* * * 


VINCENT FERRER 
KIENBERGER 


We are pleased to announce that 
Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., has joined 
our Editorial Staff. Himself an author 
—his latest book—The Way of the 
Blessed Christ*—he is widely known 
through his work on Emmanuel, of 
which he was book editor for sixteen 
years. 

He has in the past contributed to 
many different publications. 





*Longmans, $2.25 (Reviewed last month by Cecilia 


Mary Young.) 
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“Catholic 


International’’ 


Quoted from Michael Williams’ column 
Views and Reviews in The Commonweal. 

“The scrap-book type publication 
grandiloquently calling itself Catholic 
International announces in its second 
number that it will appear regularly as 
amonthly.... 

“When I briefly reviewed the first 
number . . . I tried to express the sense 
of bewilderment it produced in me... . 
Mr. Gordon now underlines his specific 
intentions rhetorically informing his 
readers, through a letter addressed to 
me, that ‘the editors and sponsors of 








(Continued from page 169) 

The author explains in detail the 
steps necessary for the development and 
operation of such groups, so needed to- 
day if western civilization is to escape 
destruction. Victory by the United Na- 
tions does not insure the perpetuation 
of civilization. It is entirely possible 
that the war will be won but that civili- 
zation will be lost unless heroic groups 
arise to project the ideas that will save 
it. “Never was a human brain seized 
with a dream more unquestionably be- 
yond realization than that which led 
Hitler from Munich in 1923 to Paris 
in 1940. Not twenty years have passed 
since then, and all living flesh of hu- 
manity lies bleeding under the infernal 
tramplings of the sadists of the New 
Order.” ~ 

The present struggle is presented by 
Prof. Simon as an international civil 
war with the forces for and against 
liberty lining up peoples in the great 
part of the world. Primarily this is not 
a war between nations. This is revealed 
by the “Collaboration” with the ‘Nazi 
which is not exclusively the work of 
traitors, criminals and dishonest polli- 
ticians, but included some of the great 
names of every nation occupied by the 
Nazi. It now includes some of the im- 
portant names in North Africa, now 
occupied by Américan troops. 

The March to Liberation discusses 
the problems that will face France and 
the world when the day of liberation 
arrives and charts the course of action 
to preserve Christian standards. 

The book is a translation from the 
French, an excellent translation by. Vic- 
tor M. Hamm of the English depart- 
ment of Marquette University. 


Catholic International, Mr. Williams, 
both clerical and lay, are up to and 
after the disinfection of our American 
Catholicity from the devil’s scourage of 
Liberal or Commonweal- Catholicity, 
which first appeared among us during 
this generation when you and Mr. 
George N. Shuster launched Common- 
weal in association with several Protes- 
tant gentlemen.’ 

“. , . when I find that Archbishop 
Lucey, and with him all those who 
have in any way cooperated with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, are also named as suspicious char- 
acters, or worse, in the Catholic Inter- 
national, my bewilderment cannot be 
wholly caused by the wholesale anthema 
pronounced against my own obscure 
person, and against all my past or pres- 
ent associates in the editorial direction 
of The Commonweal. 

“But I must still beg for the infor- 
mation here requested. Name your au- 
thority, reveal your commission, to set 
yourself up in business as a sort of one 
man Holy Office, only backed up, so far, 
by anonymous ‘clerical direction,’ and 
sponsors.” 

(Having referred to the above publication 
in our September issue, we were curious as to 
the significance of “International” in the title. 
Having since seen a copy it is our conclusion 
that there is none. The justification, appar- 
ently, is the use of a hodge-podge of quota- 
tions from foreign publications and authors. 


Some unimportant illustrations from wood- 
cuts are included—there is little evidence of 


scholarship in the editorial matter—and any - 


understanding of the virtue of charity has 
been left to Mr. Williams to demonstrate if 
we are any judge. 

“Clerical direction” is indicated on the 
cover, but only the name of the editor is 
mentioned—together with two lay associates, 
one of whom is listed later as director of a 
“Lecture League” which offers to book nu- 
merous well-known people—including eleven 
clergymen and one bishop. 

In September we quoted Mr. Williams as 
referring to the publication as “deplorable.” 
We. understand the editor .is a former pub- 
lisher of pulp magazines.) 

* * * 


Truthful Fiction | 


“The Novelist is a teacher of the 
masses. Through the medium of writing 
he offers an understanding of men and 
life. His is the responsibility not only 
of presenting truth, but of presenting 
it effectively, as the effect of any work 
of art depends upon its degree of per- 
fection.” . 

By Robert. C. Broderick in Between 
the Lines. fi 


One Botanist 
Salutes Another 


A Review by Paul B. Sears, Professor of 
Botany, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT SCIENCE 
Sr. Mary Ellen O’ Hanlon 

Crofts, pp. 488, $4.25 
I am conversant with the technical ob- 
jections to writing textbooks of science 
ad majorem gloriam Dei. But I must 
confess that I was mightily intrigued 
to see the rule broken by an American 
botanist. So far as I know, this is the 
first time it has happened in about 
forty years. During that time not less 
than twenty-five texts have been pub- 
lished in this country for college stu- 
dents of general botany. 

Not more than five have marked 
new and original advances in the organ- 
ization of subject matter. Fewer than 
that have given a glimpse of the writer’s 
basic philosophy, of which his botanical 
knowledge must perforce be a part. 

This last, Sr. Mary Ellen O’Hanlon 
has done, with simple, quiet dignity. 
And to those who think that such an 
undertaking might jeopardize the thor- 
ough and forthright presentation of sci- 
entific factual data, I commend the 
thoughtful reading of her book. The 
author is uncompromising in her fidelity 
to observed truth in every phase of 
morphology, physiology and taxonomy. 
As she says, “it is a perfectly legiti- 
mate ambition, however improbable or 
impossible its goal may seem, to desire 
to know and to try to investigate the 
laws which govern the apparently 
ceaseless change which the sciences of 
geology and paleontology have discov- 
ered.” Particularly do I recommend the 
book to those who pride themselves on 
their skepticism, for they will have an 
object lesson in the scrutiny of hypothe- 
sis and theory, as distinct from data, 
which not a few of them can take to 
heart. Let it be clear that I speak as 
one whose personal tradition, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and France—I am not 
so sure about Ireland—has been out- 
side the Catholic faith for more than 
three centuries, 

Beyond this, the book is erudite, 
rich, and in places warmly interesting. 
The exposition is a model of. clarity. 
Most of the illustrations have been 
especially made, even the pen portraits. 
Those of the four men I have known— 
Bessey,. Coulter, Bateson, and DeVries, 
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are excellent likenesses. They serve to 
symbolize the strong sense of historical 
continuity which runs through the text. 
Too many authors, harassed by the 
multitude of facts to be presented, seem 
content to pick them out of the air, 
without giving any sense of the struggle 
and adventure which won them from 
the unknown. 

The debt of modern science to the 
Catholic Church is indeed profound. It 
goes back of the brilliant roster of in- 
dividual workers from the days of Al- 
bertus and Roger Bacon to Mendel and 
Greene, and deeper than the genera- 
tions of faithful scholars who kept alive 
the ancient learning. It stems from the 
persistent and patient teaching which 
led the Western World to believe, at 
length, that the Universe is a place of 
ordered law. Without such a social con- 
viction, I do not see how we could 
have gone much further in natural sci- 
ence than those civilizations which 
today are dust. 

As one of Sr. Mary Ellen’s many 
botanical friends, I recognize and salute 
her worthy — and workmanlike — role 
in a noble symphony. 

(Ed. note. In recognition of this book, 
honorary membership in The Eugene 
Field Society was conferred on the 
author) EY pen 


Yves Simon—Andre Maurois 


Dr. Simon’s review of I Remember, I Re- 
member must be deferred until our next issue. 
He has written us that just on the day he was 
to have finished the work he was called to 
leave immediately for Mexico to give a series 
of lectures, there being no time left to com- 
plete “the carefully elaborated review I in- 
tended to give you.” 

He promises the review in time for our 
next issue. A review of Simon’s new book, 
The March to Liberation, by J. L. O’Sullivan, 
Dean of the College of Journalism, Marquette 
University, appears in this issue. 

* * * 


“The Daring Publishers” 


We quote from a letter from the 
book editor of one of a large daily 
newspaper. 

“The books worry me most... . Re- 
cently I had to burn up two of them. 
Couldn’t throw them in the waste bas- 
ket and demoralize the janitor. One was 
a messy novel . . . published in England 
and finally brought here ‘by the daring 
publishers.’ 

“The other is the biography of 
, in which an occasional 
discussion of art masquerades behind 
the most lecherous trash imaginable.” 





By Baroness de Hueck 


In our last issue we promised some- 
thing more about this book. So here it 
is—by Catherine de Hueck, founder of 
Friendship House—New York and Chi- 
cago. 

THE House ON HUMILITY STREET 

Martin Doherty Longman’s, $3.00 
Naturally, I bought The House on 
Humility Street as soon as it came out. 
If you know the Doherty Family, you 
automatically rush to buy any book, 
that anyone of the “writing Doherty’s” 
might publish. Just as you look in the 
Chicago Sun for Eddie Doherty’s by- 
line. In The Chicago Tribune, for 
Jimmy’s, in the Chicago Daily Times 
for Bill’s; not to mention the second, 
growing generation of “writing Doher- 
ty’s” who have not yet graduated to 
a by-line, but will soon— mark our 
words. Each intensely interesting in 
his own right, perhaps the word is 
fascinating. And always you are re- 
warded—no matter what the price of 
the book may be—by never being dis- 
appointed in anything the Dohertys 
have to say. 

Eddie Doherty of course is the eld- 
est of the family. We cannot tell you 
a thing about him. You know it all. 
He told you himself in his absorbing 
Gall and Honey. Of course you have 
guessed from Eddie’s review of his “kid 
brother’s” book, that there is a whimsi- 
cal, purely Irish, put-on rivalry, be- 
tween all of them. To listen to them— 
you would think—that none of them 
knew the meaning of humility, that 
they were all models of self-praise. 

But how mistaken you would be! 
As Father Martin clearly shows you 
in his fast moving book—The House 
on Humility Street was not only a real 
brick and mortar House in Italy .. . 
it was also a house built by the Holy 
Ghost in his soul, with Humility as its 
secure foundation. From the heart of 
the World, to the Heart of God, there 
is a long distance. Father Martin’s 
spiritual journey toward it, is a travelog 
well worth reading. His signposts are 
clear. 

We first met Father Martin at one 
of the Doherty’s parties. They always 
have “parties.” The clan is large. Their 
coming and going—constant. So, be- 
sides the normal birthday, anniversary, 
and usual festive occasions, there is 
always one extra going on—for the 


arriving or departing member of the 
family. There is never a dull moment, 

We confess frankly that when we 
met Father Martin we were over. 
whelmed. Physically, spiritually, men. 
tally. There were so many Dohertys, 
They all talked at once. They were al] 
over six feet. So we finally found refuge 
near Mrs. Doherty, Sr., whose serenity 
seems to be utterly undisturbed by any 
argument or noise around her. She sat 
in a comfortable chair by the radio, 
near her was a Rosary, if all the 
Rosaries she said were to be laid side 
by side they would cover the world 
many times over. Eventually Father 
Martin sat by our side. And soon we 
felt at home . . . as you will when you 
read his book. 

Old Irish hospitality flows gently, 
graciously all about you. Food and 
drinks do, too, root beer and coffee 
seem to be the favorites of the Family 
. . . but if you are observant, you will 
notice that after midnight none of them 
partake of the refreshments they so 
kindly press on you .. . as you know 
them better, you will find out that most 
of them attend daily Mass. 

So you see, Mr. Eddie Doherty, The 
House on Humility Street is worth three 
dollars. You gave us a tale of God's 
Mercy to a man, who perversely took 
the wrong turn on one of the many 
crossroads of life, but met Blessed Mar- 
tin along the way, and under the gentle 
guidance of the Black Saint, came back 
to his Father’s House. . . . Your “kid 
brother,” Father Martin, gives us sign- 
posts, so that we should not get lost 
on the way, and not take any Saint 
out of his, to lead us back. . . . And 
that is worth the difference. . . . Don't 
you think so? 

Yes, we automatically rushed to buy 
this book. If you know the Doherty 
Family—you always do . . . and you 
are never disappointed. 


ee 
HOLY NAME JOURNAL 


We have been informed by an 
Eastern correspondent that the 
March issue of the Holy Name 
Journal will carry a story about 
BOOKS ON TRIAL. 


* * x 


We do not hold ourselves re 
sponsible for the views expressed 


in our columns by individual re 


viewers. 
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Chiming Bells 


LupwIG BEETHOVEN AND THE 
CHIMING TOWER BELLs 

Opal Wheeler Dutton, $2.00 
By Sr. Mary Mark, Librarian, The St. 
Mary College, Xavier, Kansas—Edito- 
rial Staff Member. 

I see among the suggestions from the 
inner sanctum of Simon and Schuster: 

Beethoven’s Thirty-two Sonatas for 
the Pianoforte, edited by Artur Schna- 
bel. A beautiful two-volume edition, 
edited by Beethoven’s greatest living 
exponent. Cloth, $8.75. Paper, $5.75. 

How I wish that thousands of copies 
could be sold—for Beethoven’s Sonatas 
on thousands of pianos would be a pow- 
erful force in crowding out of men’s 
souls hatred and greed, avarice and 
oppression. 

Now, alert as we are to our plans 
for the post-war world, we must pre- 
pare our boys and girls to admire and 
execute the great works of music. 

The E. P. Dutton Company is pub- 
lishing biographies of the great com- 
posers, compiled and _ illustrated for 
children. So far, they have given us 
Mozart, the Wonder Boy, Haydn, the 
Merry Little Peasant, Bach, the Boy 
from Thuringia, Schubert and His 
Merry Friends, MacDowell and his 
Cabin in the Pines, and Stephen Foster 
and his Little Dog Tray. 

And the seventh title is Ludwig 
Beethoven and the Chiming Tower 
Bells. Finding the boy Ludwig so like 
themselves, our boys and girls will be 
led from a love of him to a love for 
his compositions. 

The style has a smooth, measured 
tempo and a dramatic quality, thus 
making it well suited for reading aloud. 
The younger child will delight in fol- 
lowing the story as retold in the many 
illustrations. Interspersed with the prose 
and the pictures are passages and selec- 
tions from Beethoven’s compositions. 
So, for a period of perfect musical en- 
joyment, let the reader gather his chil- 
dren, or his class, closely around the 
piano in order that without interruption 
he may reproduce by turns with his 
lips and with his fingers the alternating 
pages of prose and musical notes. 

Beethoven and the Chiming Tower 
Bells ought to be in every home. It will 
enable children to realize that musical 
compositions are the expression of life; 
that they interpret the thoughts and 


A feelings of the composer and thus af- 


BOOKS WHICH SHOULD 


Third review in the series by Con- 
tributing Editor Mary L. Dunn, 
lecturer and literary expert, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 


THE FAMILY 

Nina Fedora Little, Brown 1940, $2.50 
In How to Read a Book, Mortimer 
Adler proposes the following criteria, 
among others, for judging fiction: 
“Does it elevate you from ordinary 
semiconsciousness to clarity of intense 
wakefulness by stirring your emotions 
and filling your imagination? Does it 
create a new world into which you are 
drawn and wherein you seem to live 
with the illusion that you are seeing 
life steadily and whole?” The Family 
certainly does both; modern novels stir 
the emotions and the imagination, but 
few create such a panoramic view of life 
and view it “steadily and whole’; the 
latter implies an underlying philosophy 
which may be universal, applicable to 
all peoples and to all situations. 

Granny, in The Family, is the em- 
bodiment of Christian philosophy, 
which makes it possible for her to be 
serene in spite of revolution, exile, and 
poverty; of Christian hope, which 
teaches her that if one’s own life is built 
on God’s law and submission to His 
Divine Will, the human soul will know 
peace on earth and everlasting joy after 
death; of Christian charity, which 
makes it possible for her to look upon 
all who come to her home—however 
poor, however eccentric, however trou- 
blesome they may be—as members of 
one great family in the fatherhood of 
God. 

Granny came of a noble Russian fam- 
ily; after the Revolution she, her 
daughter Tania, and Tania’s daughter 
and two nephews fled to China. In 1937 
they are running a boardinghouse in 
the English Concession in Tientsin; 








ford satisfaction to both players and 
listeners. 

The biographical incidents which sur- 
round each composition, such as the 
Pastoral Symphony and the Moonlight 
Sonata, arouse an almost irresistible de- 
sire to play the piece and make it tell 
the story again as it did for the master 
Beethoven. 

In all, there are 52 pages of music 
in the 166-page book. 


NOT DIE 


they are very poor—even without beds 
—and often without food for them- 
selves, but they enrich the lives of their 
roomers with sympathy, kindness and 
hope. The roomers are a varied lot: 
a Bessarabian fortune-teller; a well- 
brought-up Englishwoman who became 
a drunkard after her husband’s death 
and who is helped to reform by Gran- 
ny’s unfailing kindness; a scientist who 
finally goes mad, and his wife; whose 
one interest in life is to associate herself, 
however remotely, with the great and 
near-great; and others who were sad 
and homeless for various reasons. Some 
of these were not only without money, 
but without even a passport, afraid to 
step outside the English Concession lest 
they be arrested. The slowly but re- 
lentlessly encroaching power of Japan 
in China add to another terror to lives 
already heavy with fear. 

With Granny’s help, particularly the 
help of her strength of spirit, Mother 
(Tania) runs this motley household; 
without sufficient rest, without privacy, 
without protection from want, she car- 
ries on from day to day, bringing what 
cheer she can to her “family.” Daily 
she grows more like Granny, and after 
Granny’s death her one solace is prayer. 
At Granny’s tomb she remembers 
Granny telling her she must learn to 
love her own life, however hard, because 
that is ker path to Heaven. So Tania 
prays not so much for improvement in 
material circumstances as for spiritual 
strength to keep her intellectual and 
moral self from deterioration. 

Granny and Tania were materially 
poor; they were of a class of homeless 
refugees without social workers to or- 
ganize their lives for them, without 
any government to protect them from 
want and fear. But how different from 
the Joads of Grapes of Wrath and the 
Lesters of Tobacco Road! They im- 
press the reader with the dignity and 
beauty of which Man is capable, while 
the Joads and the Lesters depress the 
reader with an appalling sense of degra- 
dation and decay. The Family is a great 
novel because of its fine prose, its 
vivid characterization, its panoramic 
view of life in a troubled world; it 
should endure because in addition to all 
these it has an all-pervading awareness 
of the enduring value of the soul of 
Man. 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


Tue House on Humiiity STREET 

Martin W. Doherty Longmans, Green, $3.00 
Dominicana: “We feel safe in predicting that 
The House on Humility Street will become a 
Catholic best-seller.” 

See Review by Baroness de Hueck. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 
" Christopher Dawson S. & W., $2.50 
“The Protestant Voice” says: “Like the fingers 
of a skilled physician ranging over the bruised 
and broken body of an accident victim, his 
learned mind ranges over history, showing the 
great rents and worn places in the fabric of 
Western culture. . . . Here is sound reading 
for the religious leaders of the people.” 

Raymond L. Mooney in America: “The 
only thing to say about a book like this is 
that it must be be read. No one can neglect 
it if he expects to help in any way toward 
the rebuilding of a decent world or even to 
discuss in an intelligent, Christian way the 
problems involved.” 

Dominicana: “Today our world is falling 
not from the attacks of unlettered barbarians 
but from power-drunk neo-pagans armed with 
all the resources of modern scientific tech- 
nique. 

“One hour of Dawson is worth a hundred 
hours of columnists who know not Christian- 
ity, philosophy or history. . . .” 

Transcript, Hartford: “. 
our position is worse than we suppose. .. . 


. shows. that 


” 


I Came Out THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

John Andrew Rice Harper, $3.00 
Cuthbert Wright in Commonweal: “. 
extremely readable autobiography, the suthor 
draws attention to the fact that. he has prob- 
ably been fired from more institutions of higher 
learning than any other teacher on record. 
. . . the delineation of the Oxford life and 
Oxford don is quite as acid as those of Meth- 
odism and the South... . 

“He is, most certainly, an interesting and 
often witty writer, and one wishes him all 
luck in his new career.” 


INNOCENT MERRIMENT 

Franklin P. Adams McGraw-Hill, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “Here as _ elsewhere 
fastidious lovers of real wit and humor will be 
content with F. P. A.’s intelligent and dis- 
criminating standards in selecting verses de- 
voted to love, sport, parody, nonsense, panegy- 
ric, satire.” 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941 

Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker Columbia U., $3.00 
America: “For those who want a clear-cut, 
frank picture of Latin America as it is today, 
this is a most important book.” 


I Saw THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Colonel Carlos P. Romulo Doubleday, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in Transcript—Hartford : 
“Colonel Romulo is a Manila newspaperman 
whom General MacArthur drafted for press 
and radio work as the inevitable Japanese 


descent on the islands drew near... . 


“Romulo stayed in Manila until its doom 
was sealed. He was there in the beautiful 
capital which he greatly loved, when it was 
declared an open city, only to have the 
Japanese planes pound it as they never had 
before... . 

“The radio brought programs from America. 

. The drooling of certain commentators ex- 
asperated the fighting men... . 

“. , . Romulo stayed behind to keep the 
radio broadcasts known as ‘The Voice of 
Freedom’ on the air. . . . But finally the 
terrible end could be held off no longer... .” 


Ir Haprenep Like THis 

A.S. M. Hutchinson Duell, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “This novel 

. Should give many readers considerable 

pleasure. 

“ . . suspense is adroitly contrived and 
suffers no lapse. 

“The dexterous presentation of the major 
theme is something to enjoy.” 


THE KILLER AND THE SLAIN 

Hugh Walpole 
John F. Daniels in America: “Tired of being 
hectored since boyhood, a mild-mannered man 
murders his tormentor: ‘I had not the slight- 
est feeling of compunction or regret. Tunstall 
was a bad man.’ The killer commits suicide.” 


THE Krnc’s MESSENGER 

Nathan Schachner Lippincott, $2.75 
Extension: “An historical novel of _Bacon’s 
Rebellion in colonial Virginia. It’s a good 
recreation of a sample of early America, but 
is too rough in language and incident for most 
of the readers we know.” 


Lee’s LreuTeNANTS: A Study in Command. 


Vol. I. 
Douglas Southall Freeman Scribner’s, $5.00 
America: “. . . few indeed will deny that 


Lee’s Lieutenants is a great book as well as a 
fascinating one. . . . much more than the 
military history . . . the vivid story of great 
men in action and how they. proved them- 
selves worthy of the fame they still enjoy.” 

The Catholic World: ,“ . the author of 
R. E. Lee displays. all the , characteristics 
which made that work memorable. They in- 
clude, as then, immense study, command of 
detail, tireless search into particulars, talent for 
assembly, with the total of an unchallengeable 
verdict.” 


Look To THE MountTAIN 

Le Grand Cannon, Jr. 
Mason Wade in Commonweal: “. . . tale of 
pioneering in the Chocorua country of New 
Hampshire just before the Revolution ...a 
novel richly flavored with the basic stuff of 
the American tradition.” 


Lover oF LIFE 
Zsolt de Harsanyi Putnam, $3.00 
America: “. . . his appreciation of the mys- 


tery of genius places his book in the first 
rank.” 


Holt, $2.75- 


THe Marca To LIBERATION 

Yves Simon Tower, $2.00 
Theodore Maynard in Commonweal: “His 
thesis is one to which I fully assent: that 
this is not primarily a war between nations 
but an international civil war. 

“. . . eloquent and lucid in thought, pas- 
sionate and yet moderate in expression. Even 
those whom Professor Simon sees to be the 
worst betrayers of the good are explained 
rather than denounced. He combines the ex- 
altation of the prophet with the calm of the 
philosopher; what he has written deserves to 
be widely read.” 

Reviewed by J. L. O’Sullivan. 


Man’s Most Dancerous MytH: Tue Fatr- 
ACY OF RACE 


M. F. Ashley Montague Columbia U., $2.25 


John La.Farge in America: “.. . a biologist’s 
indictment of the concept of race. 
“With . . . qualifications . . . a valuable 


addition to the literature on the race prob- 
lem.” 


Maruinc HAti 

Angela Thirkell Knopf, $2.50 
America: “If Angela Thirkell had managed to 
get even some faint glimmering of Christian 
fundamentals, then her novel Marling Hall 
might have a greater appeal than it does.” 


Memories oF Happy Days 

Julian Green Harper, $3.00 
Chicago Sun Book Week: “The Franco- 
American writer, Julian Green, is one of the 
most curious and most engaging -characters in 
the realm of modern literature. 

“ ... a book of nostalgia and gratitude, de- 
voted almost completely to his second home- 
land, France.” 

C.B.C. Newsletter: “Mr. Green’s memoir 
is aS reverent as-a grown man’s recollection 
of his mother.” 

John’ LaFarge in America: “. . . Julian 
Green’s first book in English. It is written by 
one who knew .. . and loved France. 

“Do not miss these Memories. You will see 
and learn, if you make them yours, some 
deep things, some piercing side-lights on the 
events that were to come in France and the 
world.” 


Mrxep MARRIAGES AND PRENUPTIAL 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Honoratus Bonzelet, O.F .M. Bruce, $1.75 
America: “ ... this book does fill a definite 
need. 


“  . . gives a clear, simple and interesting 
outline of Catholic doctrine arranged with an 
eye for the prejudices of the average non- 
Catholic regarding the Catholic Church. 


Morninc In AMERICA 

Willard Wiener F. R., $2.50 
Readers Report: “As a picture of a highly 
unsavory phase of the American Revolution 

. the book has neither historical or literary 
merit. 

“The numerous objectionable passages make 
it unfit for general reading.” 3 








MonTREAL, SEAPORT AND CITY 

Stephen Leacock Doubleday, $3.50 
America: “He has written what will for long 
be quoted as the best one- -volume story of 
Montreal.” 

The Sign: “. . . a scholarly history of 
French Canada and Montreal... . 

“. . a well-integrated account of a famous 
city by a jocular knight of the quill . . . Defi- 
nitely a conspicuous effort of the first water.” 

Chicago Sun: “. . . tops in the ‘Seaport 
Series’ . . . Leacock does not have to be 
funny in order to write a good book. . . . The 
clash of religions . . . has been treated in a 
fashion rare among those who record such 
matters; one is left with the question of 
Leacock’s own particular brand of faith thor- 
oughly unanswered . . . good as a trip to 
Montreal—and much cheaper. He is a grand 
guide.” 


Tae Murper or Lipice 

Edna St. Vincent Millay Harper, $0.60 
America: “. . . it is doubtful whether Miss 
Millay has written a great poem or.a superb 
declamation. . . . Implicitly, at least, . . . turns 
back the Christian calendar some two thou- 
sand years and exhumes passions better left 
buried in the ruins of ancient Carthage.” 


My Wortp—anp WELCcoME To It 

James Thurber Harcourt, $2.50 
Donald G. Gwynn in America: “. . . welcome 
to another Thurber treat. 
. fascinating. . . . 
. . @ fine and varied fare, with many a 
hearty chuckle. . . .” 


“ 


A New Constitution Now 

Henry Hazlitt Whittlesey, $2.50 

The author would retain a written Constitu- 
tion but with drastic changes. The President’s 
authority would be curtailed. Senators would 
be reduced to 24 in number, to be elected by 
the lower house. Responsibility would be strict. 

Chicago Sun: “If Hazlitt’s purpose was to 
stimulate discussion and lead to thoughtful 
consideration of some of the alleged weak- 
nesses of our present Constitution, this volume 
should achieve its aim.” 

America: “Now is the time to scrap out 
present Constitution, thinks Mr. Hazlitt, and 
adopt an Ideal Constitution. He finds our 
presidential-congressional system to be ir- 
responsible. 

“_. . We must adopt a (written) Constitu- 
tion setting up the Cabinet-Parliamentary 
system of government—now. 

“This system makes government more im- 
mediately responsive to public opinion than 
does ours. . . . It has served the British people 
well for their purpose. . . . Would it serve the 
American people equally well for our purpose. 
. .. Mr. Hazlitt is certain that it would. Mr. 
D. W. Brogan, professor of political science 
in Cambridge University, is pretty sure that 
it would not.” 


Nicut SHIFT 
Maritta Wolff Random, $2.75 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . presents 


a group of the poor, battered people who are 


packed into the tenement districts of a drab 
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town dominated by war production factories. 
. . The book is as formless as the lives of its 
characters. 
“Miss Wolff's book is not recommended to 
the general reader, but the student of our 
times might profitably look into it.” 


Norma ASHE 

Susan Glaspell Lippincott, $2.50 
America: “. . . Christian theology, to put it 
gallantly, is not quite in her line.” 


Nova Scotia, THE LAND oF CO-OPERATION 

Leo R. Ward Sheed & Ward, $2.50 
John T. Frederick in Chicago Sun: “... an 
exciting first-hand record of what truly great 
things, for themselves and their neighbors as 
human beings, have been accomplished in small 
Nova Scotia communities by men without 
money or schooling, but with faith in life. 

“Leo R. Ward has a sound background for 
the study of small communities. He grew up 
on a farm in Iowa. . . . His books about that 
community, ‘Holding Up the Hills,’ is a lasting 
favorite of mine. It is rich in real people and 
places and happenings, full of humor and of 
meaning—and written in a deceptively simple, 
unpretentious style that is as strong and right 
as any to be found in modern American 
literature.” 

Reviewed. 

Hartford Transcript: “The title . . . gives 
no idea of the liveliness of this book. . . . The 
chief effect . . . to convince even the most 
skeptical that the so-called little people are 
intelligent, good and deserving of confidence, 
and that, with study and effort, they can 
work out their own problems.” 

The Sign: “. . . most interesting and de- 
lightful volume . . . homespun manner... . 

“The most striking feature . . . that of 
brotherly love and Christian charity . . . the 
greatest merit of this book, not to tell us 
what credit unions are, or what co-operative 
stores are, but to show us how they have 
affected the lives of the people. . . .” 

Reviewed. 


O’DonneELL, CHartes L., Collected Poems of 

N. D. University Press, $2.50 
America: “Not because of her massed build- 
ings or equipment is a university great, but 
because of her men and her ideas . . . if these 
be lacking, nothing can fill the void. 

“In these poems one will find a rich range 
of subject, wit, laughter, tears; and breathing 
through all a gentle and gallant soul . . . a firm 
finality of phrase. . . . Luxuriant imagery . . . 
a bubbling mastery of melody . . . these poems 
should forever keep alive the memory of 
Father O’Donnell among Notre Dame men 
and a wide circle of admirers outside their 


* ranks.” 


On Borrowed PEACE 

Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein Doubleday, $3.00 
John C. Cort in Commonweal: “.. . the 
Prince is interesting. He writes well. He knows 
a lot of interesting people . . . a good review 
of democratic bungling in the fatal years 
1933-’39.... 

“Some will protest . . ..too left wing in 
his sympathies. Perhaps that is true. But he 


is still a good antidote for most of us, who 
are either too right wing in our sympathies or 
too unsympathetic—call it uncharitable, just 
to avoid arguments—toward both wings and 
most of the center.” 


Our AGE oF UNREASON 

Franz Alexander 
Annette C. Washburne in Commonweal: 
“. . an interesting job. . . . Our Frankenstein 
pursuit of science and its present chaotic re- 
sult is well depicted. 

“No book of Alexander’s would be complete 
without at least one good crack at scholastic 
philosophy. The watchful reader will not be 
disappointed for the cracks are there (two 
of them replete with the rubber stamp). 

“The author’s horizons are necessarily lim- 
ited by his own materialistic concepts and the 
book has, as a result, a restricted usefulness.” 


Lippincott, $3.00 


Our Hearts WERE YouNG AND GAy 

Cornelia Otis Skinner Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
One of those books of reminiscences of a pre- 
war tour abroad wherein Miss Skinner does 
the telling and is not at all hesitant in relating 
anecdotes that “showed up” the youth and 
inexperience of the two travellers—although 
her partner is the butt of most of the jokes. 

Daughter of the famous Otis—herself a 
highly successful lecturer—she knows how to 
interest and entertain. It will make anyone 
laugh. 

America: You will learn something, too, of 
two ladies whose only mistake in writing this 
book is in the verb in the title: their hearts 
are still young and gay.” 


Mrs. PARKINGTON 

Louis Bromfield Harper, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. .. an 
inconsequential pot-boiler, slickly done, divert- 
ing in a lukewarm kind of way, but sadly 
wanting in substance. 

“ . . for the most part . a compound 
of obvious, attitutdes and platitudes.” 


} 
Tue Pater Noster oF SAINT TERESA 

Translated by William J. Doheny Bruce, $1.50 
Catholic Messenger Davenport: “At the out- 
set, be it known that this is not the work of 
the Little Flower but of St. Teresa of Avila, 
‘the Big Teresa’ as she is sometimes known 
. practically the founder and certainly the 
chief propagator of the Carmelite order. . . . 
. . a book to keep, to read over again 
and again to gain its message . . . welcome to 
priests and religious for spiritual reading and 
meditation. But the laity need not be afraid 
of St. Teresa. Her message is not alone for 
the monastery, no more than the Our Father 

itself is.” 
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PEACE AND BREAD 

Ludwig Grein Dorrance, $1.00 
Columbia: ‘ . a short, honest and often 
touching autobiography of a German family’s 
struggles against poverty and oppression. . . .— 
Peace and bread . . . are what all peoples 
want; their masters give them war and hunger. — 
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REPRISAL 
Ethel Vance Little, $2.50 
America: “. .. more profound than its faster- 
predecessor. . . . The writing is par- 


ticularly subtle . . . where she assesses the 
collaborationist and appeaser mentality. . 


. . the most striking thing . . . its poli- 
tical intuition.” 
SHELTER WITHOUT WALLS 
Ann Ritner Mill, $2.50 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . . the 


story of . . . Easterners, transplanted to a 
small Western town, and surviving the change 
with complete Boston poise and humor. 

“|. a good book, but not a great one.” 


THE SINGLE WoMAN 
Ruth Reed Macmillan, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . of women. . . twenty-five 
years of age and over . . . one in every eight 
has not married . . . a study of this . . . sec- 
tion of the American population, combining 
the result of three hundred interviews . . . 
highly readable . . . many good suggestions 

.. timely and welcome.” 

Lucas L. Kreuzer in New World, Chicago: 
“The book is by no means merely ‘old mai 
reading. It is a substantial contribution to our 
minority group literature and hence of interest 
to the student of social problems.” 


STALIN 
Emil Ludwig Putnam, $2.50 
Dominicana: “In spite of its easy readability 


. this biography is unsatisfactory. 

“ . . certainly made claims to impartiality 
which his work does not substantiate. 

“As a sample of Ludwig’s objectionable 
viewpoint we read, ‘Hundreds of kings, popes, 
and teachers have preached the Christian 
principle that each man was the son of God 
and his neighbor’s brother: but all knew that 
they were lying.’” 

Helen Iswolsky in Commonweal: an 
interesting psychological study and an 1 excel- 
lent piece of journalism. 

“. ., the author . . . himself ‘irresistibly 
attracted by the social justice of that (i.e. 
communist) world.’ . . . often speaks both 
of Stalin and his regime in highly superlative 
tones. 

“It also seems to us that he justifies too 
easily the terrible calamities brought about 
in the USSR by forced collectivization.” 


Storm Pornt 
Ruth Eleanor McKee Doubleday, $2.50 
America: “The tale is skilfully done, but it is 


not recommended for convent libraries.” 


Tas Sms or Lanp. An Island Epic 


Elizabeth Hollister Frost Coward, $2.75 
Ruth Byrns in America: “. . . style and 
story are harmonious and pleasing . . . has 


been on the fiction best-seller list and, in 
comparison . . . is creative and definitely 
Superior . . . a wholesome story.” 


THe Tree BAMBoos 

Robert Standisk Macmillan, $2.75 
Josephine Nicholls Hughes in America: “This 
novel of the growth of modern Japan follows 
the fortunes of a Samurai family from the 


n- & Deginnings of Western penetration to the fate- 


s- jf ful day of the Pearl Harbor attack. 
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“Although the material . . . appears to be 
accurate enough, the book has very little 
literary merit. . . . However, the advantage 
gained, that of analyzing and vivifying the 
psychology of the modern Japanese— .. . 
it is not to be overlooked.” 


THe Time or My Lire 
Henry Carlos De Vighne Lippincott, $3.00 


America: “... a man’s tale of a man’s life, 
worth reading, though sprinkled with a touch 
of profanity, here and there.” 


TURNING LEAVES 


Ellen Proctor Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
America: “. at best but a mediocre 
novel, ...” 


Untit THE Day Break 

Louis Bromfield Harper’s, $2.50 
John F. Daniels in America: “. . . the story 
of an American fan-dancer engaged in an 
illicit affair. In Paris, endeavoring to secure 
her lover’s release from prison, she bargains 
to become the mistress of a Gestapo agent.” 


Van Loon’s Lives 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon S. & S., $3.95 
Catholic World: “Van Loon again dips into 
the treasury of the past and takes out hand- 
fuls of treasure which, however, in his hands 
often becomes Very debased currency. . his 
imagination is unfortunately not chastened by 
any real scholarship and not dignified by any 
high and generous attitudes of his own. In- 
stead of this, it is characteristized by the usual 
‘liberal’ hand-me-downs of thought and the 
usual proletarian claptrap. 

. . . fits in with the general revolutionary 
policy of discrediting everything established 
and of tearing down everything that has 
proved its usefulness. 

“Van Loon indulges to a certain extent 
(though less than his fellow-countryman, Van 
Passen) in the current proletarian mania. 

“It would be very desirable that not only 
Catholics but all citizens who care for tradi- 
tion and culture would take proper note of 
the deficiencies of writers like Van Loon.” 


Victor Huco. A Realistic Biography of the 
Great Romantic 

Matthew Josephson Doubleday, $3.50 
Charles A. Brady in America: “... a solid 
and judicious piece of work that eschews 
Guedallan bravura, but is not without its own 
subtleties in addition to more substantial 
satisfactions. 

“. . . while Mr. Josephson does not write 
from the Catholic standpoint, still, his meas- 
ured objectivity makes the Catholic reader 
realize why Hugo’s mighty novel of the prole- 
tariat, Les Miserables, necessarily involved 
heresy and anti-clericalism, whereas its Vic- 
torian equivalents in England, Dicken’s novels 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s, involved no such thing. 

“Hugo, a renegade Catholic, had to make 
his social protest a sort of dogma or anti- 
dogma, just as. Latin Masonry, in contradis- 
tinction to British, makes its ritual anti- 
Church. 

“|. . Hugo became obsessed by spiritual- 
ism. Mr. Josephson puts down the unsettling 
manifestations to operations of the writer’s 
subconscious . . . the Catholic sees more 
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than this; he feels with Chesterton that it is 
easier to credit bad spirits with activating 
the hooves of the Gadarene swine than good 
spirits with activating the legs of tables.” 


THE VINEYARD 

Idwal Jones Duell, $2.50 
America: “.. . a wholesome, a homely, but 
a convincing picture of the growers of wine— 
or a group of them in the California Napa 
Valley.” 


WARNING TO THE WEST 

Shridharani Duell, $2.50 
Lourdu M. Yeddanapalli in America: “. . 
an eloquent and timely appeal by an Oriental 
to the Western nations . . . lively and engag- 
ing . . . may well turn out to be a best- 


seller, like the author’s My India, My Amer- 


ica, published last year.” 


WE Took To THE Woops 

Louise Dickinson Rich Lippincott, $2.75 
Marilyn Taylor in America: “... a delight- 
ful story of the exhilarating six years which 
Mrs. Rich has spent in the Maine woods. 

“It is a discovery to realize, perhaps for the 
first time, that residence in an overpopulated 
city is not always paradise and that life can 
flow smoothly on its course in a rural district 
without hectic urban rush . . . a true story of 
a Maine Family Robinson.” 


Wuat Asout GERMANY? 

Louis P. Lochner Dodd, $3.00 
Commonweal: “Tt seems all the American 
journalists returning from Germany with the 
Drottingholm last summer thought it their 
duty to write books. Out of this overproduc- 
tion Louis P. Lochner’s study is the most 
serious.” 


WitTHouT FAME 

Otto Eisenschimi Alliance, $3.50 
J. K. Paulding in Commonweal: “.. . the 
author unveils one by one the episodes of an 
unusually varied and useful career, in which 
qualities of mind and heart are abundantly 
reflected. . 

= _ predominantly . . a chemist. 
Out of his practical experience he narrates a 
hundred anecdotes highly informative for the 
most part, abounding in humor, and pointing 
in the direction of an unconventional, but 
genuinely human philosophy of life... . 

“He has one of those minds that looks be- 
hind the appearance of things.” 


WoMEN In BattTLe Dress 

Russell Birdwell Fine Editions, $2.00 
Mary Lawrence in Commonweal: “In a pleas- 
ant easy style, with sentences rather than 
paragraphs, . . . gives a clear picture of Eng- 
lish women at war. 

“Women in the United States are asking, 
‘What can I do?’ This book was meant to 
provide an answer... .” 


Worip In TRANCE 

Leopold Schwarzschild Fischer, $3.50 
Eugene Bagger in America: “. . . a ‘must’ 
book! . . . probably the best history, on the 
political plane, of the years between Versailles 
and Pearl Harbor that has yet appeared... . 
Mr. Schwarzschild’s account of the disaster of 
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the West is incomplete because it is not Catho- 
lic; but it is probably as. true an account as 
may be constructed from non-Catholic prem- 
ises.”’ 
Tse Worvp’s Great CatHoric LITERATURE 
Edited by George N. Shuster Macmillan, $3.00 
Nuntius Aulae: “. .. a book of the spirit 
. . . the shadow of the Cross stretching over 
nineteen centuries of humanity... . 
“Each selection in this book adds proof to 
the fact that our belief in the literary supe- 
riority of pagans is fictitious.” 


Reviewed. 

Younc MAN oF THE WorLD 

T. R. Ybarra Washburn, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . delightful reading 
. .. carries on .. . where his ‘Young Man of 
Caracas’ left off, . . . his years at Harvard, 
his cub-reporting and versifying days on the 
~ New York Times and his many years as cor- 
respondent for the New York Times or Col- 
lier’s in Europe and Latin America... . 

“. . . he does not take himself too seri- 
ously . . . deals with many things . . . they 
take on glamor and color when he touches 
them... . 

“ | . he was one of the most successful 
correspondents in Europe between the two 
world wars. . . . He is especially competent 
to interpret South America to North Amer- 
ice, and vice versa.” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
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GEORGE SHUSTER’S ANTHOLOGY 


THE Wor Lp’s GREAT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 
Edited by George N. Shuster 

Macmillan, $3.00 
Here indeed is an anthology, in a season 
noted for anthologies, that is different. 
It is composed of selections in prose and 
covers a span of some 2000 years. 
Why the capable and scholarly editor 
chose only prose excerpts he does not 
explain. Some other day perhaps he 
plans to give us a similar collection 
of poetry. The authors represented in 
this admirable and unique anthology 
range from converts of the first century 
—Saints Luke, John, and Paul—to con- 
verts of the twentieth—the Kilmers, 
Heywood Broun, and Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. Mr. Shuster deserves to be con- 
gratulated on his choice of the subject 
for an anthology, which is eminently 
readable; for here in abundance are 
choicest gems from the Catholic litera- 
ture of the ages. 


Although the work is entitled The 
World’s Great Catholic Literature, the 
editor has included a number of selec- 
tions from non-Catholic authors be- 
cause, as he is careful to note, they are 
famous passages; and so it seemed to 
him that the reader would like to have 
them at hand. Most notable of these is 
Macaulay’s tribute to the Church, which 
not every adult Catholic, much less 
every schoolboy, knows; most pregnant, 
William H. Mallock’s paragraph on The 
Catholic Claim, in itself an epitome of 
apologetics. 

The editor has supplied also thirty 
pages of brief biographical notes, which 
will be helpful especially to students 
using the book as collateral reading for 
courses in religion, literature, or history, 
Readers will be grateful also for the 
delightful introduction by Professor 
Phelps. 

—BROTHER Apzn, C.S.C. 


Notre Dame, Indiana 








Land of “‘Little People”’ 


Nova Scotia, LAND oF CO-OPERATORS 

Leo R. Ward S. & W., $2.50 
Reviewed by George G. Higgins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ATHER WARD would probably love 

to meet the delightful old Irish lady 
who, upon receiving one of his earlier 
books, God in an Irish Kitchen, placed 
it on a shelf in the pantry “with my 
other cook books.” For Father Ward 
is supremely in love with the common 
people of the world. He may or may 
not agree with the details of Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s recent statements on the com- 
ing age of the common man; but he 
does certainly hope with all his heart 
and soul that that age is in the making. 
And he does certainly — almost pre- 
eminently among contemporary Ameri- 
can Catholic authors — appreciate the 
human qualities inherent in the com- 
mon man which give promise that that 
age will be a great one in our history. 


Cooperators—Not Cooperatives 


His newest book, Nova Scotia, Land 
of Cooperators, is a highly successful 
attempt to recreate impressionistically, 
as it were, the efforts made to put 
these qualities to work in building a 
new Christian society among the im- 


poverished fishermen and farmers of 
Nova Scotia. The story of the coopera- 
tive movement fathered at St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, has been 
told before, but never, I believe, with 
that same authentic touch of human 
warmth that Father Ward succeeds in 
giving. to his brief account. If those 
words had not already been so much 
abused, we might say that he has cap- 
tured the “spirit” or the “flavor” or 
the “soul” of the experiment better than 
his fellows. 

The reader will want to know at least 
the bare details of the movement, how- 
ever, before he begins to tag along with 
Father Ward on his break-neck trek 
through the villages of that barren 
(happily it can no longer be called that 
God-forsaken) part of Canada. For 
Father Ward will not tell him statisti- 
cally or graphically, or, for that matter, 
in any other way, how to start a co- 
operative, how many members the av- 
erage unit has, how a meeting is con- 
ducted, how much money is invested 
in credit unions or the percentage of de- 
fault, etc. But if the reader knows at 
least a little about the background be- 
forehand, the author will introduce him 
to a hundred people who in their own 


words will enable him to add to his 
knowledge and get beyond and beneath 
the facts which meet the naked eye. 
The title of the book itself is significant 
in this regard; after all, doesn’t it say 
that it will be concerned with “co- 
operators,” not with “cooperatives?” 


They Started a “Bank” With $40.00 


The book is a hurried, almost breath- 
less (too hurried and too breathless?) 
series of conversations with the little 
people of the province who have made 
the movement what it is and with some 
of their leaders-if, indeed, it be not 4 
contradiction in terms to speak of 
“leaders” in such a grass-roots move- 
ment. The men are left to tell their 
own story in their own way while 
Father Ward remains modestly, almost 
anonymously, in the background as 4 
sort of interlocutor. It is only fair to 
add, however, that through it all there 
is a thread of unity and a measure 
of sound interpretation which only one 
who is himself a “cooperator” at heart 
could have woven into it. One gets the 
impression, indeed, that Father Ward 
would gladly stay there with the mem 
to share the hard work of the move 
ment, that he would gladly exchange 
his professor’s robes at Notre Dame for 
an old sweater and a lumber-jacket, 
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his chair of philosophy for a place 
around the old stove in one of the vil- 
lage stores. And surely only such a man 
has the right to become enthusiastic 
on paper about such a movement. His 
friendship with Father Jimmy Tomkins, 
whose portrait he draws so well with 
so few words, is very natural, for one 
gathers that they have much in com- 
mon. 

We have hinted that the book is per- 
haps a bit too hurried and a bit too 
sketchy. But even if it is—and there 
will be those who will disagree—and 
even if it is a bit too hopeful about the 
possibilities of the cooperative move- 
ment—and again there will be those 
who will say no, Father Ward has done 
a service in writing it. It may take 
another generation of trial-and-error be- 
fore we will be able to adapt the method 
to the needs of industrial America; 
meanwhile, however, we all stand to 
gain from Father Ward’s presentation 
of the spirit of the movement. For, 
regardless of the shape the movement 
may take in Pittsburgh or Grand 
Rapids or Cheyenne, the spirit will 


have to be pretty much the same as. 


that which is found radiating from 
Antigonish. Otherwise we may expect 
to see it fail. 


* * * 


“Fight Now! 
Marry Later” 


The above is the title of a new pam- 
phlet by Rev. Frank Gartland, C.S.C., 
Chaplain, Cathedral High School, ‘Indi- 
anapolis, author of Boy Meets Girl and 
Editor of the Students’ Bulletin. in the 
YoutH section of Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana—from whom either 
of the above pamphlets may be had— 
10c for one—25c for 5—postpaid. For 
100, $3.50 plus postage. 


Wh Be oP 


Demand for 
Encyclopedias Increases 


According to an item in Publishers’ 
Weekly, when a mail-order house ac- 
quired ownership of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica $1,000,000 was put into the 
business. The depression followed and 
the deficit soared. But during 1942 sales 
increased 45%. 

As a result of increasing demand The 
Catholic Encyclopedia has recently 
been reprinted. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 





How Not to Write 


How To WRITE 

Stephen Leacock Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
Not so authoritative or thorough-going 
of course as Mortimer Adler’s “how to” 
book on another “R,” but none the less 
a book of sage advice. The Canadian 
humorist, whose following in the U. S. 
is rapt and rabid, eschews brief unre- 
lated sketches to do an entire book on 
a single subject. The result is not ex- 
actly a textbook on writing, or even a 
book primarily for writers, but a rare 
volume of wit and logic which tells one, 
by implication at least, how to read as 
well as write. 

Writing, according to Leacock, “origi- 
nates in thinking.” The author goes on 
to put grammar in its place; he does 
not blush to use such refreshing tech- 
nical terms as “the tanglefoot sentence.” 
His discussion of the historical novel 
and how not to write it is priceless, 
and the chapters on humor offer both 
exposition and example. 

Writers and readers alike will be for- 
tified by Leacock’s firm and unequivo- 
cal stand against “the new dirt—the 
passages of nasty reference.” “The best 
advice to young writers,” he says, “is to 
keep away from it. If you have literary 
talent and industry you will succeed 
without it; but if you have once sul- 
lied your hands with it, all the sweet- 
ness of Araby (ask Lady Macbeth) 
will not clean it.” 

—RILEY HUGHES 
Providence College 


w * * 


Pragmatism and Pearl Harbor 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton Sheen, 
N. Y. in a lecture at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, “scored the prag- 
matism taught in American universities, 
which would make practical results the 
test of truth and justify as right that 
which is expedient. He reminded his 
audience that Japanese came to our col- 
leges and universities and studied un- 
der William James of Harvard, John 
Dewey of Columbia and other prag- 
matists. They followed our courses. 
They took our ideas, and one day, fol- 
lowing these teachings, they swooped 
down on Pearl Harbor. Were they right? 
Yet it was expedient for them. I know 
no answer to them in pragmatism?” 

(From the News Bulletin of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors.) 
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OUR THANKS 


We are grateful to Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, which in a recent article in the 
YouTH section by Rev. Frank Gart- 
land, C.S.C., spoke in very flattering 
terms of Books ON TRIAL. 

For those who did not see it we also 
recommend the very fine article in Our 
Sunday Visitor by Rev. Francis N. 
Wendell, O. P., associate Editor of The 
Torch, entitled “It’s time for all to stop 
bending over backwards.” 

Editor Wendell quotes from Booxs 
ON TRIAL and analyzes present-day lit- 
erature without mincing any words. For 
example: 


“Filth is filth whether you find 
it on the lower East side or on 
Park Avenue; whether it be bound 
in handsome morocco or between 
the pages of a fifteen cent maga- 
zine. We must be discriminating 
readers; we must be intelligent 
readers; we must, when we have 
reason, have the courage to say: 
‘This is trash and I don’t care 
whether it’s in its 71st edition or 
whether it has been brought up by 
the movies. I don’t care what such 
and such a review has to say about 
it. It will do moral evil. It is sinful 
and therefore anti-man and anti- 
God.’ ”? : 


Among the suggestions offered in the 
article is one “That all Catholic readers 
of current literature get acquainted with 
Books ON TRIAL. 

—which said article, as the lawyers 
say, introduced us to thousands of new 
acquaintances. 


x & 


To Be Published Soon 


THis Man Was IRELAND 
Robert Farren $3.00 
The saga of Colmcille, traveller, warrior, 
statesman. Full of battles, miracles, customs, 
legends and charm. ; 


THE PsycHOLocy or CHARACTER 
Rudolf Allers $3.00 
A new edition by the internationally known 
psychiatrist—the very best on modern psy- 
chological experimentation. 


THE TWILIGHT oF CIVILIZATION 
Jacques Maritain $1.50 
The world’s disease and what can be done 
to bring it back to health. 


Tue Hour or BaRABBAS 
Otto Michael Knab $1.00 


The original German edition had great suc- 
cess. 
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ITS NICE AND QUIET 
HERE-A GOOD PLACE 
Wait AND THINK 
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